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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. KENT SPENDER. 


Author of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,” ‘“‘ Mr. Nobody,” “‘ Parted Lives,” ‘‘ Both in the Wrong,” &c. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MISCHIEVOUS SCANDAL. 


ON the following day, Robert, stung to the quick by his wife’s 
threats, reluctantly determined to humble himself by interceding 
with Lord Hazleton—the only man who could help him in his 
emergency, for Robert Everingham could not stoop to have deal- 
ings with money-lenders. 

Uncle and nephew rarely met, though both were residing in 
London; they professed mutual respect and esteem, but the 
respect and esteem flourished best when the two men were ata 
distance from each other. Robert’s cut-and-dried worldliness, 
his ostentation in giving the smallest sums for charitable purposes, 
his high appreciation of himself, his certainty in his own 
opinions, his limitations, and his meanness were all so many 
exaggerations of the older man’s weaknesses, and excited loathing 
in him in consequence. 

The old lord was never sorry for an opportunity to be “down” 
on his nephew, and chuckled to himself when Robert came to 
him with a dismal expression of face. Lord Hazleton’s palate 
Was sO worn out that it needed something new to tickle it, and 
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898 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 
the rapid fulfilment of his prophecy that Robert would find it 
impossible to control the wife whom he had chosen, and whose 
vagaries would need a stronger hand, was almost sufficient to 
reconcile him to the further call upon his purse. 

“Tt is rather good to accuse the bills of being peccant when it 
is only a pretty woman’s love of pretty things,” he said, taking 
the announcement more quietly than Robert had anticipated. 
“Were it only a rage for china and enamel, or a taste for extravagant 
parties and equally extravagant dresses, one could make excuses 
for a pretty woman: but when it is something more serious— 
when—” 

Lord Hazleton did not finish his sentence, but looked keenly 
at his visitor, who was sitting at the breakfast-table and toying 
with the food, but not touching a morsel. He had laughed at 
Robert in boyhood for being “ finikin as a woman,” and like a 
thermometer to the slightest change in the social atmosphere. 
He had mocked at his nephew for being so keenly alive to those 
trifles in life which generally only women can detect, and he 
meant to torture him like a vivisector, in revenge for the unex- 
pected and unwelcome call upon his exchequer. 

“He’s sure to guess what I am driving at, and put his own 
interpretation on it; in fact, he'll credit me with a deeper mean- 
ing than I ever had myself,” he thought, as he saw that his 
nephew winced. .“ You're too thin-skinned for me to repeat to 
you the sort of talk I heard at my club,” the old man continued, 
with another glance at Robert’s white face and red-rimmed eyes, 
telling too plainly the story of a sleepless night. “ You mustn't 
take it in deadly earnest; you must make some excuse for 
the satire. Ah, I remember you were never good at social 
satire yourself—you are too amiable by far; but all the same 
other men’s talk may serve to open your eyes. There’s that 
snob Fenwick, for instance—the man’s a chattering ass. Little 
enough wit seems to be wanted for making a fortune in the 
City, and all his ancestors were Dick Whittingtons. There’s 
nothing Fenwick likes so much as chattering about the upper 
ten; it puts him on intimate terms with us. Many a fellow has 
to stomach him for the sake of stopping his venomous tongue. 
Well, he’s been spinning yarns about your wife.” 

“Contemptible scoundrel!” muttered Robert, whose face was 
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no longer white. He had a morbid horror of the turn which the 
conversation was beginning to take. 

“ Yes, contemptible scoundrel, I agree with you there. The 
fellow ought to be horsewhipped, but before you or 1 attempt 
to do it we must first prove that his insinuations are false. Now 
I confess I am ungovernable myself when I hear tattle about 
women. Gad,I feel for you in your marriage! the whole thing 
has been such a pitiable failure. Bernard has the son and heir— 
and a fine little rogue he is. But I don’t reproach you with your 
childlessness, or with the fact that you come to bleed me to save 
appearances before the world. We have to think of the 
family name, and to wash our dirty linen in private; but, 
by Jove, it is our duty—yours and mine—to prevent more 
linen from being made dirty. Do you remember that I warned 
you ?” 

The vivesection was at its height now. Again and again the 
victim put his hand up during his uncle’s speech to wipe the 
perspiration from his forehead. He felt as if he had been de- 
coyed for the express purpose of being pumped, and forgot that 
he had entered the house to ask a favour for himself. 

“Do you remember that I warned you to be on your guard 
against one Barclay?” asked the old man, lowering his voice. 
“What is it the poets say? that there is a sortof thing which 
can be rubbed from a woman like the golden dust from the lily 
and the down from the peach—or the thistle—one comparison 
will do as well as another,’ said the misogynist with a sort of 
grin; “and which, once taken away, can never be replaced. I 
warned you that the girl you proposed to marry had not too 
much to spare of that sort of article before your marriage.” 

Robert breathed heavily and leaned back in his chair. Did 
they not say that Lord Hazleton was a refrigerator, and that it 
was a work of supererogation to have ice in his house in summer ? 
Refrigerator or not, he could conduct an operation in cold blood ; 
but had not his animosity been thoroughly roused by the unex- 
pected request for money, he could scarcely bave been as inhuman 
as he was at this moment. | 

“I do not believe it,” said the victim, when he could speak ; 
“they had no right to mention that man’s name in connection 
with my wife. It is simply abominable.” 
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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


“ At any rate, there is a report about that your wife has had 
repeated interviews with him.” 

“If she met him it must have been by accident.” 

“Such accidents are intentional.” 

“T tell you I have done my best to make the accident im- 
possible.” 

“ And the lady is cleverer than you are.” 

“Tt is impossible. She has her faults, but she could not be 
double or treacherous,” protested Robert, with a sickening re- 
collection, as he made the statement, of a certain doubleness 
which he had detected for the first time on the preceding day. 

“T’d back her against you any day if she wanted to outwit 
you. Women can be devilish clever if it’s a question of hood- 
winking their husbands,” retorted the old lord with a Mephisto- 
phelian leer, which froze the blood in his nephew’s veins, making 
the latter return his hatred with interest. “ How do you know 
she has not some deep-laid snare to outwit you at this moment, 
and is not taking advantage of your absence to carry out her 
little projects? You purchased a high-mettled racer and you are 
not a celebrated jockey,” he sneered. “Go home and look after 
the racer, but don’t jog her mouth too much. Go and satisfy 
yourself, and grope your way to fresh knowledge if you choose, 
but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when a man enlightens 
himself in that fashion, his fresh knowledge only means fresh 
bother and humiliation.” 

Bernard would have reminded his uncle that he was a miser- 
able bachelor, a Diogenes without his tub. But Robert only 
congratulated himself on the wisdom of the rule by which he in- 
tlicted his constant presence on his wife. Again and again he 
had commented severely on the liberty, almost without bounds, 
which was allowed to most women by the indifference and inex- 
perience of their husbands. But he was encouraged as he recol- 
lected that he had lately tried to check such liberty. <A royalty of 
the drawing-room of which the fan was the sceptre had led to 
mischief in hundreds of cases in which men had wedded dolls— 
“mere heartless, brainless dolls,” he said, priding himself on his 
superiority ; but Evelyn was not a doll, and his uncle’s innuen- 
does were false. She had brains enough to know where to stop, 
if he—her husband—had not known when to pull her up. 
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The fresh air and this philosophy comforted him, when he 


found himself outside the door of his uncle’s house. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A HORRIBLE MISTAKE. 


Lorp HAZLETON had had his say; he had vented his ill-humour 
in words, but his insinuations were mere surmises, his accusations 
dictated by spite. We touch the keys of language lightly enough, 
with careless words, flippant words, unkind and _ tale-bearing 
words, but just as we cannot tell where the vibrations of physical 
sound will end, so we may set in motion a chain of complicated 
circumstances which no after regret of ours will arrest in the 
moral world. 

Lord Hazleton did not believe his own innuendoes. He had a 
low opinion of women, and was furiously angry with Evelyn 
Everingham for her absurdities and extravagances. He wished 
her to suffer in consequence—his despotic nature being like 
Robert’s—but he did not honestly think that she was worse than 
the majority of her sex. Her beauty had propitiated him to a 
certain extent; but his tender mercies were limited when his 
exchequer was implicated. He pitied Robert as he noticed the 
shaking hand, the ashy face, and quivering lips, but he did not 
believe in the younger man’s power of suffering. 

Robert was terrified himself at the agony of suspicious jealousy 
which seemed to shake him in all his members. All the events 
of the last few weeks had been tending in this direction. It was 
the crisis of the jealousy and discontent of months which he had 
been endeavouring to keep within respectable bounds. The 
barriers had at last been suddenly swept away, the self-control 
on which he had prided himself from boyhood thrown down. 
He had thought of Evelyn hitherto as if she were Ceesar’s wife. 
The woman he had condescended to marry could be guilty of no 
serious crime, however he might think it desirable to control 
her, to lecture her, and, if necessary, to discipline her by a series 
of small persecutions into all the domestic virtues and proper 
wifely subserviency. Yet his espionage had limits, and his 
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suspicious nature had never betrayed itself by too many in- 
quiries. He had done his best to crush Evelyn’s former lover, but 
he had never mentioned Claude Barclay to Evelyn since her 
marriage till lately, his reticence having its root in pride, in- 
surmountable repugnance, and a determination not to ¢ross- 
question her on such a subject. 

But now everything had changed. To his exaggerated thought 
Kvelyn’s love of independence, her Bohemianism, and her vagaries 
were no longer merely tiresome, but the price of his own honour. 
He determined to investigate the matter, and to get these ideas 
out of his head, cost him what it might. He rarely suffered from 
headaches, but his head was not only aching when he returned 
to his home, it was as if a cold weight of ice seemed to be press- 
ing on his brain. He inquired for Evelyn at once, and hearing 
that she had ordered the brougham and driven out in his absence, 
his usual carefulness deserted him. Under ordinary circumstances 
the good breeding on which he prided himself would have re- 
strained his curiosity, but Robert so far forgot himself as to 
openly question his wife’s maid. The chattering girl was on the 
alert at once. 

“In which direction did Mrs. Everingham drive ?” 

“Her mistress,” she insinuated, “ had bade her not to say where 
she had gone.” 

On being questioned further, she stammered and hesitated ; 
she had heard the order given to the coachman, and she could not 
deny that she knew the direction, for it struck her as singular, 
not being tnat in which her mistress generally drove. A little 
further questioning elicited the information that it was towards 
Arundel Street, in the Strand. And then Robert’s brain seemed 
to whirl round, and for the next hour he could have given no 
reasonable account of his actions. So little do men know all the 
recesses of their own unexplored natures, that unexpected under- 
takings are often connected, as Goethe say, “with involuntary 
sensations, presentiments, illusions.” 

Robert had kept himself informed as to Barclay’s whereabouts, 
when the latter sank lower in the social grade. Being unable 
through his ill-health to keep his appointment in the Civil 
Service, the invalid had taken apartments in Arundel Street, 
where he had been nursed through the illness which at one time 
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had threatened to prove fatal. Robert had thought himself justi- 
fied in taking an interest in these particulars, just as he had 
honestly considered himself justified in forming an ill opinion of 
Barclay’s character, and doing his utmost to injure him. But 
the Robert who took a cab, and drove hastily after his wife, heed- 
less of the gaping servants, and swearing internally, was no 
longer the self-contained English gentleman whose regard for ap- 
pearances had ever till now been uppermost in his thoughts. 

A lad of about sixteen, precocious beyond his age, opened the 
door in Arundel Street—holding it only partially open—as 
Robert leapt out of the cab and inquired for Mr. Barclay. 

“Mr. Barclay had been ill, and was not well enough to see 





anyone,” was the boy’s ready answer to Robert’s impatient query. 


“No—no brougham had called there, and no lady was with Mr. 
Barclay, who was recovering from a serious illness and not well 
enough to receive visitors.” 

The lad tried to close the door, but Robert had not left his wits 
behind him; his faculties seemed to have been sharpened into 
unusual brightness by his suspicions. He made some exclamation 
beneath his breath, for he had managed to glance through the 
half open door, and had caught sight of a parasol, which un- 
doubtedly belonged to Evelyn, lying on the hall chair. 

“You have been taught to lie,” he said, pushing the boy aside 
and grasping in an instant the sense of ruin which his exaggerated 
feeling had led him to anticipate ever since the impression made 
on him by Lord Hazleton’s talk. He scarcely knew how he 
forced his way with needless violence up the stairs. His head 
was light, his blood tingled in his veins, a red light was before 
his eyes. No sufferer tortured at the wheel could have endured 
more. The voice of devils seem to shout his suspicion into his 
ears; he was dazzled and confused, so that nothing was really 


clear to him. He could not have told by what instinct he made — 


straight for the sitting-room where the invalid was allowed to 
rest for certain hours in the day, nor how he stood pale and rigid 
before Barclay and Evelyn, making no longer any effort to calm 
the fierce conflict of his emotions. 

“Mrs. Everingham has been so good as to sit with me and 


cheer some hours of my wretched convalescence,” said the sick . 


man, attempting to rise from the sofa with ready presence of 
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mind, but falling back on the cushions, the effort being too great 
for him in his state of weakness. 

“Damn your familiarity!” cried Robert, who prided himself 
on never swearing aloud, for he had seen Evelyn stooping over the 
sofa and re-arranging the cushions on the moment of his arrival, 
and, interpreted in the evil light of his horrible suspicions, the 
picture assumed its own lurid colours. Had he not been so 
deluded by these horrible suspicions, he would have guessed that 
the conversation he had interrupted was no friendly one; he 
would have seen that there was an aloofness, almost a sternness, 
in Claude Barclay’s manner, and he would have noticed that 
Evelyn looked unhappy and disheartened. 

Tears had been standing in her eyes before her husband 
forced his abrupt entry into the room. But now she too was on 
the alert. For she cared as much as Robert did for the opinion 
of the world, and saw at a glance how the situation might be 
misinterpreted. Neither she nor Robert heard Barclay’s at- 
tempted joke that it was a pity to make “much ado about 
nothing.” The husband and wife seemed almost to have for- 
gotten the sick man’s presence, and Evelyn cowered back with a 
tingling feeling which seemed to creep through her veins, fore- 
telling immediate disgrace, as Robert repeated the story of Lord 
Hazleton’s insinuations, his own desire to disprove the slander, 
and his discovery of the clue of his wife’s whereabouts from the 
servants. 

“It is the second time you have lied to me, and I will take 
care it is the last,” he said between his set teeth, with his lips 
livid. 

She cowered back no longer, but stood and faced him like 
some wild animal, only to be kept at bay by the power of the eye. 

“You are a coward,’ she cried, no longer attempting to hide 
her instinctive dislike, “and I could never endure a coward. It’s 
like acting a spy. I understand for the first time how in times 
of warfare they find it necessary to shoot spies.” 

“Tam no spy, he answered with some dignity, “ but I wish 
I had died this morning before I came here on this accursed 
errand.” 

She still stood looking bravely into his eyes—flash answering 
flash—though she did not utter another word, and her face was 
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bloodless. She tried to tell herself, as she had often done, that 
the man she had married was mean, he was puhy; it was not in 
him to be grandly angry. But she had never thought it possible 
that those poor, pale eyes—bloodshot from anxiety—could blaze 
as they did at the first suspicion of her faithlessness. At another 
moment she would have respected Robert’s manhood, knowing 
that he was right to reproach her. She would have admitted 
that she was wrong; and though she might have hated the 
prospect of her future life more than ever, when she would have 
to drag out a miserable, hollow, hypocritical existence, the little 
spark of goodness in her would have prompted her to apologise 
for her error. But the fact that his suspicions had overshot the 
mark, making it impossible for her to stoop to negations and 
protestations, steeled her against him—he who had dared to sus- 
pect her. She continued to look at him without apparent recog- 
nition, the brilliant eyes flashing lightning and beginning to 
overpower the weaker and paler ones. 

After all, she asked herself, why should she be fettered by 
Robert’s miserable little cut-and-dried code of right and wrong ? 
The time was coming when human beings would no longer submit 
to be trammelled and when women would break their bonds and 
be free. 

“Speak out!” she cried at last, when her voice returned to her. 
“There is some vile conspiracy against us, and you are the dupe 
of it. Speak out, and tell us what Lord Hazleton dares to say 
of us.” 

“Hell only knows!” answered Robert, in a low voice, “ but 
you must leave this house at once—it is no place for you.” 

He no longer loved his wife, but he still admired her as she 
stood thus at bay before him. 

Again the brief terseness of his answer took her by surprise, 
though it was intended for no ears but hers. Neither of them 
heard Claud Barclay’s laboured protest that he had expected his 
sister to meet Mrs. Everingham, and could not tell how it was 
that she had managed to miss her appointment. He was ready 
to perjure himself to any extent to save a woman’s honour, though 
he too had been ready to condemn the woman. 

The desire for fighting—-more or less savage—supposed to be 
indigenous in the race, was just then assailing the sick man keenly, 
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and he wished that his right hand had been strong enough to 
knock Mr. Everingham down; whilst Robert himself, whom no 
one would have suspected of combative instincts, was as fully 
inclined to reciprocate the desire, and wished that the days of 
duelling had not passed, or that duelling could be still compatible 
with respectability. But just now Robert had not to deal with 
Barclay. He was thankful that he had already punished bis 
enemy, and looked forward to the day when he should be able to 
punish him further, according to his deserts. He could wait—he 
could afford to wait for a vengeance which should be bitter. He 
had to deal first with his wife, and his moral agony caused a 
spasm to pass over his fine features akin to that of physical 
torture. He was misled by the distressful expression of Evelyn's 
face, and did not give it the natural solution of vexation at the 
consequences of her own mistake. She had dared him to tell her 
the worst, and it seemed to her now as if she needed nothing else 
to give the finishing touch to hershame. Her husband had out- 
raged her and insulted her before another man, who had also 
insulted her, and she felt as if her heart had stopped, and she was 
going down into oblivion. She did not even hear Claude Barclay’s 
voice, and if she had heard it she would have scorned to avail 
herself of the falsehood by which he who no longer loved her 
strove to screen her. Surging waters seemed to have engulfed 
her ; there were noises in her ears; but her dominant will saved 
her. She clutched at the table as she stood upright, still looking 
deadly white, but now—in her turn—gaining courage to smile into 
Robert's face. 

For Robert himself had set the example of that conventional 
smile, but it was characteristic of him that the assumption of 
indifference on his wife’s part should not only madden him, but 
help him to keep up his importance. He was the sort of man 
who might have had mercy on a woman repentant and shivering 
at his feet. But that Evelyn should stand there, defying him 
with her irritating smile, and looking as proud as he did himself, 
made his fingers itch to crush her. 

“Tf you really wish me to leave the house,” she said, struggling, 
as it were, back to her own identity, with a sensation of cold in 
her hands and feet, and a proud moisture in her eyes, “ I am sure 
Mr. Barclay must be very ready to spare me. We have tired him 
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enough already—you and I—and a ridiculous scene of this sort is 
more calculated than anything else to retard his recovery. I 
wish I could ask you to give me your arm, Mr. Barclay,” she 
added, drawing on her gloves and turning with the smile which 
Robert found so irritating to the man whom he mentally char- 
acterised at that moment of passion as a “ black hound,” “a con- 
founded miscreant,” or any other epithet which seemed to him 
sufficiently hateful. “ But lam afraid you are not strong enough 
to escort me. Good-bye, you have had enough to bear from my 
husband already—do not trouble yourself about these absur- 
dities.” | 

Then, as if she wished to show Robert how little his commands 
had power to annoy her, she disappeared noiselessly through the 
door in apparent deference to the husband whom she would 
otherwise have treated with loathing and abhorrence. 

For an instant the two men confronted each other, each hold- 
ing his ground, but each with the impression that the Philippi 
at which they would meet was no longer far off. Robert, for his 
wife’s sake, was not likely to make an esclandre, and, had he 
been inclined to do so, the pathetic powerlessness of the rival 
who had once been so strong would have made retaliation im- 
possible just then. But the sternness of Claude Barclay’s ashen 
grey face was at least a match for Robert Everingham’s, and the 
necessity for following Evelyn rendered further speech im- 
politic. 

Robert cast one more defiant glance at the invalid, with that 
assumption of superiority which made other men hate him, and 
then, turning upon his heel, went slowly down the stairs. 

The interval which had elapsed was a short one, but Robert's 
heart sank within him when he found, on reaching the house 
door, that his wife was not visible, and when a search for the 
brougham which he supposed to be waiting round the corner 
proved abortive. He tried to persuade himself that Evelyn had 
driven home, and calling a hansom hastened in the same direc- 
tion, refusing to be alarmed when he heard she had not returned. 
He told himself that she would be home directly, as he bolted 
the door of his sanctum, and flung himself into a chair, covering 
his eyes with his hand, and determining not again to rouse the 
curiosity of the servants. He was sick at heart, weary and 
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vexed with himself and everyone; but it did not as yet occur to 
him to suppose that his wife had been so mad as to avoid him by 
precipitous flight. Such a proceeding would be out of keeping 
with Evelyn’s antecedents ; she had too much regard for her own 
name and her social successes. But as the minutes passed into 
hours—he holding his breath in the intolerable anguish of waiting 
—such a conviction forced itself upon him by slow degrees. The 
coachman had returned home and explained that Mrs. Evering- 
ham had told him she would not want the brougham again that 
day. | 

She must have walked swiftly, or possibly she had called a cab 
and driven to one of the railway stations, though she had left 
Mr. Barclay’s room as if she wished to avoid any appearance of 
haste. How she would despise herself when she recognised the 
consequences of her impulsive act, for yielding to the instinct of 
saving herself from her husband. So reasoned Robert, thinking 
less of the loss of love than of what the astonished world would 
say, when he realised that Evelyn had really gone. 

“Gone !”—it did not seem possible! He had intended to lec- 
ture her, to reason with her, but not to drive her from his home. 
His suspicions grew less keen, and his regrets the greater, as he 
wandered—like a man who had been stunned—through the vel- 
vet curtains of the portitre into the deserted drawing-room, 
where Cupids supporting rosy lamp shades seemed to mock him. 

His wife’s desk lay open, and under the circumstances he con- 
sidered himself justified in turning over her correspondence. But 
all the letters seemed perfectly innocent. And yet she must 
have known, as he repeated to himself, that the very worst con- 
struction would be put upon her flight. 





CHAPTER XXIL 
A MYSTERIOUS APPARITION. 


A HEAVINESS of the atmosphere, making it difficult to breathe— 
which had lasted for a day or two—the farmers deploring blight 
and prophesying disasters to their crops—culminated at last in a 
thunderstorm. Irma sat at the window of her cottage near 
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Redhill watching the grey gloom of the landscape, and the rain 
which still feel heavily, making little pools in the garden walks, 
and churning them into miniature maelstroms, to the great de- 
light of her little son, who clapped his hands and laughed with 
pleasure at the growling of the thunder. He and his mother 
were accustomed to watch every change from that window, not 
only in the summer when there were chromatic contrasts of 
colour in the undulating stretch of ground which could be seen 


with its wide acreage beyond the garden walks, but also in the. 


autumn when the rustic view assumed a dignity suitable to 
the time of year like a russet-tinted idyl, but in the winter, 
when the sunset would gleam yellow through the bare ribs of 
skeleton trees, and when the tips of the firs, driven by the winds, 
assumed a uniform curve. But seldom, even in winter, had the 
middle distance looked so blue-black, or the firs shed more of their 
spikelets on the sandy ground. 

It took a good deal to sadden Irma, but when the twilight 
came and the child was tucked up warmly in his little bed, the 
sob of the trees rocked by the force of the storm, and the click of 
the branches as they caught each other, struck dismally on her 
ears. She tried to read, and then sat down to some needlework ; 


but the creaking of the boards in the tiny ill-built house, and the | 


banging of a door in the kitchen, told upon her nerves. She 
seemed to hear moans, blending with the sobbing echoes and the 
sound of rain in the garden, and then reproached herself for a 
morbid fancy out of keeping with her usual cheerfulness. 

But in another moment her heroism gave way, and she uttered 
a little ery, for the long French window which opened into the 
garden—the very window from which she had watched the storm 
—was suddenly pushed open. On summer evenings it was kept 
unlocked, but Irma now remembered how Bernard had warned 
her that lone women in the country should be careful about 
tramps, and how there was only a maid-of-all-work besides her- 
self in the house. 

“T have nothing to steal, unless they came to kidnap the boy— 
and he the son and heir,” she had answered laughing. But now 
with her heart beating violently she watched the window slowly 
opening—whilst a phantom, generated no doubt by her own 
excited brain, came as slowly into the room. Irma’s dog was 
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half asleep, but the dog’s muzzle went up and he made a rush at 
the apparition. 

“Down, Jemmy!” cried Irma, for in the draggled, mud-be- 
spattered figure, ghastly of complexion, with a little lace parasol 
drenched beyond recognition, she recognised—Evelyn! She 
had some difficulty in restraining the angry dog, chosen by 
Bernard specially for the protection of his wife, and even now 
she was not sure whether the visitor who had invaded her solitude 
had come to her in the flesh. Dogs were said to bark at spectres, 
and Irma’s heart, which had only beat fast before, seemed to 
give a great jump and then to stop, leaving the blood to rush 
through the veins, confusing the brain, as the ghastly figure 
approached, with hands outstretched and such a look in its face, 
that one might fancy it the look of an outcast spirit listening 
to the echo of music in Paradise. 

“I knew that you would give me shelter—you who are such a 
happy wife yourself—you wouldn't turn your dog out on such a 
night as this ; you were always kind even to a dog.” 

The voice was re-assuring, and yet its poignant grief rather 
than the strangeness of the words smote upon her ears. The 
meaning of the utterance had not as yet even dawned on the 
astonished Irma. 

“ Robert ?” she began indignantly, “ how did he let you come 
out without driving on such a night as this?” 

“ Do not talk of Robert! He has slandered me—insulted me. 
I will never go back to him. Take me in and hide me—only till 
the morning.” 

Evelyn’s voice failed her. Her head was giddy. Her feet 
staggered. The light in Irma’s window which had seemed to her 
as a beacon had, perhaps, deluded her after all, and this woman 
who thought herself so good would be cruel enough to betray her. 

“ [—I—walked from the station. I did not want to be re- 
cognised, and there was no money left in my purse,” she said, 
speaking feebly ; and then it was as if bells clanged and jingled 
in her ears, darkness came before her eyes, and for the first time 
in her life she fainted. 

When she came to herself Irma was standing by her side. 
Her wet dress had been taken off, and she was lying on the sofa 
clad in Irma’s best dressing-gown. The latter was nervous in 
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her tenderness, but she made strenuous efforts to hide her dis- 
composure, even attempting to be humorous about the dressing- 
gown, which was much too large for Evelyn and made of old- 
fashioned flannel. 

Irma’s fund of animal spirits, which always helped her to make 
the best of things, was coming to her assistance already, and she 
was determining to ignore anything uncomfortable between 
Evelyn and Robert, and to put the best possible interpretation 
on the visit when her sister-in-law interrupted her, evidently not 
having heard a single word which had been addressed to her. 

“T said,” she tried to explain in a tragical voice so utterly new 
that it did not seem to belong to Evelyn’s personality, “I said ‘1 
will find her and see if she will help me,’ finding you was my 
only hope, though I have often spoken against you. I must be 
honest enough to tell you that I have spoken of you as ‘that 
detestable woman;’ I have mocked at you as a sort of Desdemona 
or Imogen. It was cowardly and disloyal of me, and I hate my- 
self for it now. My excuse is that I had never been used to 
good women. Mrs. Percival was anything but good; and I 
honestly thought you meant to hoodwink people by your quiet 
ways. Now you can turn against me if you like with an ex- 
clamation of disgust—for I have come to shock you and to annoy 
you in the greatest trouble of my life.” 

Her brows ached and throbbed, but before Irma parted from 
her that night she insisted upon telling her more than half her 
story—how often she had been exasperated by Robert’s over- 
bearing manner, and how his supposed superiority had been 
irritating to her from the very first, though she thought herself 
foolish to be annoyed at it. And how next there had been such 
a fuss about Elise’s bill because it was a little plethoric. “There 
is no one else—only you to help me!” 

The words rang in Irma’s ears, and if she listened to Evelyn’s 
confidences with perplexity, love, and pain, all contending in her 
heart, she yet realised the meaning of sisterhood with all suffer- 
ing women as she had never realised it before, and continued to 
fondle the cold little hand which lay unresistingly in hers. 

“Tt is much better that we women in these modern days 
should be defiant and even aggressive rather than meek and sub- 
missive. We are suffering from the absurd meekness with which 
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women submitted to slavery for ages and ages ; one would think 
milk and water ran in their veins instead of blood,” cried the 
defiant wife as she continued her tale. “No, I will never go 
back to Robert. It must be war between us now—war between 
us to the end. Perhaps I shall die and then there will be an end 
of it. Otherwise I will solve the riddle myself. I will relieve 
him of my presence—he shall never have a chance to accuse me 
twice.” 

It was far into the night before Irma ventured to leave her 
visitor, and it terrified her in the morning to find that Evelyn 
was no better. It was the same weary story, that Robert had 
dared to suspect her; that she would never forgive Robert, and 
would rather poison herself than go back to him. She repeated 
one of Browning’s lines,“ You know his eye—one look—and it was 
done,”—repeated it with a laugh that was so strange as to make 
Irma afraid. 

But there was nothing to see in Evelyn’s face. The laugh, 
though low, was audible, but not a muscle moved ; the eyes were 
large and wandering, but the gesture peremptory when Irma 
dared to suggest that Robert had perhaps suffered as much as 
his wife had, and that one of the two must make some advance 
or there would be no patching up the quarrel. For Evelyn 
answered excitedly that she might as well dash herself against 
an iron wall as to attempt to get Robert to apologise for his mis- 
take. And yet in her revolt against his injustice she felt he must 
apologise or he must be made to suffer. It was he who was to 
be brought to his knees and acknowledge her superior power— 
not she who would submit to his yoke. 

Irma was very pitiful, remembering that the unhappy woman 
had no child to control or restrain her in her wild mood, with the 
soft light pressure of its tender fingers—no musical voice to 
inquire what ailed her and to bring the rush of merciful tears. 

Evelyn’s eyes were large and dark and brilliant as she lay 
back on her pillow late on the following day, refusing to get up, 
with her beautiful hair falling neglected on the bedclothes. She 
evidently intended to refuse to rise and to allow any communi- 
cation to be made to Robert. “TI feel as if I were already dead,” 
she said passionately—“ dead of the disgrace, and I do not care 
what becomes of me.” 
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She had never attempted to buffet with the waves, and they 
were breaking over her now and overwhelming her. It was 
evident that not only was she stung as with a lash by Robert's 
words which seemed so cruel to her, but that something which Mr. 
Barclay had said previous to the appearance of her husband had 
cut her even yet more deeply. She harped on the fact that 
everyone for whom she cared in the world had deserted her ; but 
she never analysed herself and did not mean to have anything to 
do with self-analysis now. If she had taken an extreme step in 
fleeing from her home, it was one which, in the future, she should 
be able to justify to herself. Had she not justified herself when 
she took the equally strong step of visiting her old lover? She 
had told herself then that she would know how to pull up in 
time and save appearances. Had she not always pulled up and 
saved appearances in her former life ? 

Irma was at her wits’ end when at noon on the next day the 
visitor who had come to her so unexpectedly was evidently ill, 
and unable to rise from her bed. Severe pain of aneuralgic kind 
had set in, and some of her symptoms were feverish. Yet she 
insisted on talking as excitedly as ever, and became worse when 
Irma suggested the possibility of sending for medical assistance. 

“JT do not want to see anyone. I tell you it is impossible. 1 
will not have a doctor. Is it not enough that Iam disgraced 
already ? To think of the clubs discussing me—and everyone 
pitying me! Iam sure if they have an atom of feeling in them 
they will pity me and not Robert. But I always hated to be 
pitied, and to think that my story will be dished up now as the 
last piece of appetising scandal !” 

It was useless to argue with her or remind her that she had 
herself to blame if this were true. Irma was sympathetic and 
could guess at the sickly sensation creeping over the unhappy wife 
and numbing all her faculties; but she would have been more 
afraid to leave her alone if she could have known how Evelyn 
had possessed herself of a hand-glass and was looking at her own 
slim throat, wondering if she could have courage to draw a knife 
across it; but even the violence of her passion could not make 
her cruel to her own tender flesh. 

She groaned and turned her aching head on the pillow. And 
when Irma came into the room a few hours afterwards, the big 
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eyes were lit up by pain like living coals, and the yearning of 
the face told of the fire in the brain of the sufferer. But her 
mood was no longer supine, she had a new desire to help herself, 
and she was not so sharp-strung or inimical as she had been on 
the previous evening. 

“T must do something to help myself—and you must do some- 
thing for me,” she said, sitting up in bed and tossing back the 
fair hair which lay neglected and unbrushed, like a stream of 
gold about her; “I am a free being. Robert has insulted me 
and he shall suffer for it; but I do not see why I need be too 
hard on myself. I shall make my protest. It is the protest of 
nature—the nature which he has outraged by his suspicions— 
and he shall pay for it. I cannot go back to him yet, nor let 
him even know where I have taken refuge. I will solve the 
riddle for myself and relieve him for a time of my presence. I 
will go abroad for six months, and will make my own conditions. 
I will write a letter, and you shall take it to him.” 

“ He has his rights,” said Irma slowly, thinking that the other 
woman had taken leave of her senses. 

“Yes, he has his rights ; he took care to assure me of that long 
ago, when tenderness on his side or appeals to my sense of duty 
might have touched me; but even then his air of ‘ grand seigneur ’ 
nettled and offended me. He has his rights—his will; but I have 
my rights and my will also.” 

“Tn marriage,” said Irma, still speaking slowly, “there should 
be sympathy and respect and—a—union between—souls.” 

“Which we don’t possess, I assure you. Neither Robert nor I 
have any possible claim to the possession of souls. He has done 
his best to deprive me of mine. He has even changed my ser- 
vants. Latterly they have been replaced by persons devoted to 
his royal highness, but when I go abroad I will have the maid I 
liked. I will stipulate to have a Frenchwoman whom he turned 
away because she was toofond of me. I will travel with Pauline ; 
I can count on the devotion of Pauline.” 

Irma looked up in a scared way, still fearing for her sister-in- 
law’s sanity. “ What will people think ?” 

“T don’t care what they think. I utterly refuse to go back to 
Robert at once, and if you do not betray me he will never find out 
the place of my retreat, for I used to speak against you. The 
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only escape from the dilemma is that you should go to him. Go 
to him, for he will bear more from yow than he will from anybody 
else. Tell him that even if he could find out my place of refuge, 
neither threats, nor violence, nor death itself could make me re- 
turn to him—yet. Tell him he must give me time, but it can 
never be as it was before. You will not refuse to go to him ?” 

And the slender shoulders began to heave convulsively as once 
more she broke down in sobs, and her discomfited listener made 
no attempt to comfort her. For Irma hated undertaking an errand 
of this sort, and indeed all undertakings which seemed to her 
Quixotic and purposeless. “Bernard is away,” she began; “I 
ought to consult with him.” | 

“Bernard trusts you in everything, you know—he will thank 
you for helping me as well as his brother,” said Evelyn, looking 
up at her with a face of miserable anguish. 


(To be continued.) 





LOVE’S EYES. 


I LOVE to see my Lady drest 

All in her best, all in her best ; 
With flow of robe and silken stir— 
The shrine of her, the shrine of her. 


Beneath the silks and laces warm, 

Her lovely form, her lovely form ; 

Where dazzling lights and shadows gleam 
Of which I dream, of which I dream. 


Within her most exquisite frame 

There burns the flame, there burns the flame 
Of pure and vestal thought, and yet 

We have not met—we have not met. 


Her dress, her form, her inmost mind— 
Ah! Love is blind—ah! Love is blind ; 
But hopeless, dark, alone—ah, me! 

Has eyes to see—has eyes to see. 
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THE MYTH OF ATHENA. 


I, 


PAUSANIAS, in whose description of Greece we find the popular 
legends unsophisticated as yet by the philosopher and the 
grammarian, after relating how Rhea gave to her cannibal mate, 
Kronos, a foal to eat instead of the little Poseidon, and after- 
wards in lieu of Zeus, a stone wrapt up in swaddling clothes, 
goes on to say: “ As to these fables, I considered them childish 
when I began this work, but when I got as far as this book (the 
eighth) I formed this view, that those who were reckoned wise 
among the Greeks spoke of old in riddles, and not directly ; so I 
imagine the fable about Kronos to be Greek wisdom.” (viii. 8.) 
The myths of the Greeks are riddles for us still, but they were 
not intended as such ; they expressed the childish conceptions of 
the world formed by savages; they were the records of their 
daily lives, embellished by so uncontrolled and fiery an imagina- 
tion that, as Morgan says, “all primitive religions are grotesque, 
and to some extent unintelligible.” But what is fabulous and 
unintelligible to people that take a sober view of nature, appears, 
on the contrary, simple and natural enough to young and un- 
cultivated minds. The Scandinavian Viking had as firm a 
belief in the power of the spells of witches to raise storms as the 
French paysan has in the efficacy of his prayers to produce 
rainfall for his own, and hailstorms for his neighbours’ vine- 
yards; as the little English boy has in the incidents of the drama 
of the death and burial of Cock Robin, a nursery tale that 
modern mythologists might, without any excessive strain of 
imagination, transform into a solar myth of Hindoo origin. It is 
only in the course of time, and when the phenomena which had 
produced them have passed away, that early popular productions 
of the intellect are converted into myths. This holds good also 
of hieroglyphics. At first they were simply meant to express 
the animals and objects they represented, but the scribes having 
modified the drawings for convenience’ sake, they ceased to be 
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intelligible to all but the initiated. It is precisely because the 
true popular legends are naive and spontaneous productions of 
the intellect that we are enabled by their study to reconstruct 
the customs and the ideas of pre-historic men. 

The study of the Vedas, like new wine, has intoxicated many 
a Sanskrit scholar. It is their boast to have found the magic 
key that shall unlock the secrets alike of the riddle that puzzled 
Pausanias and of numberless others. Resuscitating a very old 
theory, they aftirm that almost all myths are meteorological 
allegories. 

There are, however, more things contained in a myth than the 
motions of celestial bodies or changes of the atmosphere. 
Bachofen, in his work of genius, Das Mutierrecht, has unravelled 
in the Greek myths the ancient forms of the family, which the 
great American thinker, Lewis Morgan, succeeded in tracing 
among the savages of America and Polynesia. Mr. Andrew 
Lang has, with equal wit and humour, shown that the gross 
fables of the Greeks owed their origin to the modes of thought 
habitual to savages. 

The myth of Athena, some peculiarities of the origin of which 
I here propose to examine, is one of supreme importance, not 
only because Athena was the tutelary goddess of the city that 
has played so unique a part in the history of mankind, but also 
because the legends that have grown round her name in the 
course of time may, if rightly interpreted, afford us an insight 
into the pre-historic times of Greece. 


Il. 


The epithets bestowed upon Athena for her manifold qualities 
and functions were easily understood, with the exception of one 
that has been, and is to this day, a riddle to ancient and modern 
etymologists. This unintelligible epithet is met with in the 
oldest poets. Homer calls Athena, Avos Ovydéryp xvdiarn Tprroy- 
eveca’ (daughter of Zeus, terrible Tritogeneia)—Hesiod (Theogony 
895) gives her the same epithet, which recurs in the Orphic 
hymns. (xxxi. 3.) Athens had a war dance in honour of the 
goddess called Tritogeneia. 


1 Iliad, iv. 515. 
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The early Greek poets were wont to incorporate with their 
verses, words and entire sentences that were traditional and bore 
a sacred meaning. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us that “Homer 
had taken much from the Thracian poets, and embodied it in his 
work.” Van Lennep does not accuse Hesiod of plagiarism when 
he finds him reproducing Homer, but observes, that probably 
both poets follow a common and earlier version. It is for the same 
reason that Aischylus is so rich in old legends and archaic forms 
of language. 

When tradition had crystallized a story, the poet was bound to 
reproduce it faithfully. Herodotus (vii., 6) informs us_ that 
Onomacritus was banished by Hipparchus for having made an 
interpolation in a passage from Muszeus, a sacred poet. In 
Iceland, not so very long back, it was held a grave offence to 
public morality to modify a saga or “ to recount it untruthfully.” 

If in Homer and in Hesiod so inexplicable and singular an 
epithet as Tritogeneia recurs persistently, the inference is that the 
word is not an indifferent one, employed solely for the sake of the 
verse, but that it belonged to a popular tradition, and had an 
important and intelligible meaning. That the significance of 
this did not escape the Greeks, is proved by the contradictory 
explanations given to the word Tritogeneia. 

The word Tritogeneia, if we apply the ordinary rules of 
etymology to it, is simple enough; it signifies thrice-born, at 
first sight a meaningless epithet. There are many words in the 
Greek language constructed in a similar way: tritosporos, of the 
third generation; tritostates, placed in the third rank ; tritomenis, 
third day of the month, etc, and tritogeneia, triad, ternary 
number of the Pythagorean doctrine. But those who ignored 
the primitive meaning of the epithet given to Athena could not 
admit the absurdity of the ordinary etymology: some affirmed 
that it was derived from Tritonis, a Bceotian river, because 
Athena was said to have been born on its banks ; others derived 
it from an ancient (Kolic, Cretan, or Bceotian word, tpi7s, head, 
because she had sprung from the head of Zeus in Olympus. 
Homer, Hesiod, and Aischylus, although they call Athena the 
daughter of Zeus, make no mention of the manner of her birth. 
The tradition which makes her jump out of the head of Zeus, 
split open by Hepheestios, seems to be posterior to Homer. Later 
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on, the poets, improving on the original story, said that she 
stood in a war chariot on springing from the head of the father 
of gods and men. But Hesiod tells the story in a different 
way. Here is a literal translation of the passage: “And Zeus, 
King of Gods, made Metis first his wife ... When she was 
about to give birth to Athena, owl-eyed goddess, having by deceit 
beguiled her mind with flattering words, he hid her within 
his own belly.” In fact his pregnancy manifested itself 
in the ordinary way and not in the swelling of the head or 
thigh as in the case of Dionysius. Thus, when Homer and 
Hesiod use the word Tritogeneia, it cannot mean, sprung from 
the head. Diodorus Siculus, not satisfied with the etymological 
explanation, gives a meteorological one. “The Egyptians called 
the air Athena, whom they believed to be the daughter of Zeus 
and alway a virgin, because the air is incorruptible and reaches 
the summit of the universe, for Athena had issued from the 
head of Zeus. She is also called Tritogeneia, from the three 
changes experienced by nature in the three seasons of the year— 
spring, summer, and winter. She bears the name of glaucopis, 
not because her eyes are blue, as certain among the Greeks 
believed, but because the immensity of the atmosphere has a 
blueish tint” (1, 12). The reading of the Vedas has not helped 
the modern mythologist to anything particularly new. 

Let us see if it be possible to recover the lost meaning of 
Tritogeneia, ter-renata, thrice-born. 


IIT, 


Dionysius, surnamed dimetor, having two mothers, has the 
epithet of trigonos, ter-renatus, thrice-born, given him in the 
Orphic hymns (xxix., 2); because after Dionysius, son of 
Persephone, had been torn to pieces by the Titans, Zeus burned 
his heart to ashes and gave them to Semele to drink, who grew 
pregnant of Dionysius, the latter, on the death of his second 
mother, being enclosed in the thigh of Zeus. Athena shared a 
similar fate. According to Hesiod, Metis, when pregnant with 
Athena, was swallowed by Zeus, but before descending into the 
Divine stomach of the “father and mother of Gods,” she gave 
birth to Athena; and Zeus, in order to make good his claim to 
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the titles of father and mother, made believe to have been 
delivered of her. The eastern frontispiece of the Parthenon that 
represented the scene has been so mutilated that the most 
important personages, Zeus and Athena, have disappeared; but 
in the University of Bologna there is a bronze Etruscan mirror, 
on the back of which exists a representation in intaglio of the 
accouchement of Zeus, which enables us to form an idea of the 
antique conception of this famous scene. “Zeus appears to faint 
away with pain,” writes M. Beulé in his description of the 
mirror; “Venus supports him in her arms; Diana Lucina 
delicately extracts from his brain the little Athena shaking her 
lance. Hephestios contemplates the group with an air of 
satisfaction.” In fact, the birth of Athena was an ordinary 
basque Cowvade (hatching): the father plays the mother’s part, 
goes to bed, fills the room with his cries and groans, and swears 
he has been delivered of the new-born baby. This grotesque 
farce, which has a great historical importance, has been enacted 
all over the world. Mr. Tylor, in his Karly History of Mankind, 
gives a long but incomplete list of peoples among whom this 
curious custom has been traced. 

In Hesiod, Metis is the mother of Athena, but according to 
other traditions, she is described as the daughter of Tritonis by 
Poseidon, and of Coryphe, daughter of Okeanos, by Zeus. 
Dionysius also had a superfluity of mothers: Demeter, Perse- 
phone, Dione, Amalthea, ete. This uncertainty respecting the 
parentage proves that in the popular mind the tradition was 
doubtful, either because there was a multiplicity of Dionysiuses 
and Athenas who contributed to build up the Athena and 
Dionysius of later days; or because Athena was one of those 
primitive divinities of savages, living in a social state, in which, 
the family not being as yet constituted, the children call mother 
all the women of the tribe belonging to the same generation as 
their real mother. We know positively that Athena belonged to 
a generation of divinities anterior to Zeus, Apollo, and the other 
“new gods” as Aischylus calls them if the Lwmenides. Athena 
in all likelihood is one of those goddesses who, according to the 
popular belief, had neither father nor mother, but had sprung 
from that “profound abyss from which everything comes and to 
which everything returns;” like Ghé, “the antique mother of 
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Gods and men;” like Tanath, the Phenician goddess; like the 
Egyptian Neitha, the mother of Ra, the Sun, worshipped at 
Sais. If it could be proved that Athena belonged to this very 
antique generation of divinities, then the meaning of Tritogeneia 
would be clear. In order to do that, we should have to show 
how Athena, before she became the mens divina of the 
philosophers, the perfect incarnation of intellect and of power, 
the master-piece of Greek sculpture, had been the goddess of 
savage peoples, worshipped under the form of a log of wood ; 
how, like the butterfly, that does not turn into a winged flower 
before having crawled in the shape of an ugly worm, she has 
undergone a series of metamorphoses, was thrice-born and re- 
modelled periodically to suit the progressive ideals of more 
advanced stages of civilisation. 


IV. 


A great diversity of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
birthplace of Dionysius and Athena. Wheresoever a river or a 
fountain was discovered that bore the name of Tritonis, as in 
Crete, Thessaly, Arcadia, Boeotia, the inhabitants maintained 
that Athena was born there. 

Not a few mythographs believed that Bceotia had serious 
claims to such an honour, and that the worship of the goddess 
had spread over Attica from the banks of the river Tritonis, 
which flows into Lake Copais: Strabo, Pausanias, and other 
writers record a tradition preserving the memory of two small 
towns, Athens and Eleusis, situated on the borders of Lake 
Copais, that were swept away by a winter flood. Considering 
that incessant warfare was carried on by the savage tribes of 
primitive Greece ; that the towns, in consequence, were built like 
eagles’ nests, high up amid the rocks, and hence could not easily 
have been stormed, it is improbable that these two towns should 
have been built on the borders of a lake. It is true that the 
towns may have been built on the lake itself, as was the case 
with the lake habitations of pre-historic Switzerland and New 
Guinea: the likelier that Herodotus (v. 16) mentions such a city 
built on Lake Prasias by the Poeonians, who had their women 
in common and fed their horses on fish. Very possibly the 
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Boeotian Athens, and Eleusis were two lake cities, the rather 
that Lake Copais was rich in fishes, and that in the time of 
Aristophanes and Pausanias its eels were considered very delicate 
eating. These towns, whose savage inhabitants very probably 
had their women in common, as had the Lybians living around 
Lake Tritonis, in Africa (Herod. iv. 180), were a suitable birth- 
place for such a goddess as Athena. 

The Greeks, not unlike other nations, looked upon themselves 
as being the centre of the universe, whence learning and civilis- 
ation flowed over the rest of the world: they held that the 
Argive king, Apis, who gave his name to Peloponesus, once 
called Apia, land of Apis, had colonised Egypt and imported 
there the arts of civilisation, in recognition of which the 
Egyptians worshipped him under the name of Serapis.. When 
we bear in mind that the worship of Isis, Osiris, and Apis is as 
old as the oldest monument of Egypt, and that their names 
occur in the times of the [Vth dynasty, 2.e, more than 5000 
years before Christ, the probability is that it was Egyptian art 
which civilised primitive Greece, and Egyptian religion which 
has had an influence on the formation of the Greek divinities. 
The Egyptians having a superstitious horror of the sea, this 
action was not a direct one, but exercised through the medium 
of the Phenicians, Karians, Koushites, Lybians, and other 
Mediterranean peoples Dr. Schliemann, in his excavations at 
Tiryus and Mycene. among other objects of Egyptian origin, 
discovered a number of golden masks in the tombs. Homer and 
later writers who abound in descriptions of funeral rites, make 
no mention of the use of such masks so commonin Egypt.? The 
soil of Greece bears everywhere the traces of the influence of 
Egypt: in Acro-Corinthus, the ancient acropolis of Corinth, situ- 
ated further inland, there were two temples of Isis, one styled 
Pelasgian and the other Egyptian, and two temples of Serapis, 

1 The bull-god, Apis, was allowed to live upwards of twenty-five years ; 
when the time allotted him for his terrestrial existence had expired, if he 
did not die of his own accord, he was drowned. The priests killed him on 
earth in order to raise him to life again, a god, in heaven, where he was 
identified with Osiris and raised to the rank of Osiris-Apis, or by abbrevia- 
tion, Osar-Apis, Sarapis, transformed by the Greeks into Serapis. 

2 The Egyptian museum at Paris possesses many gold masks, and a con- 
siderable quantity of pasteboard ones. 
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one of the name of Canobus, the town where Menelaus is said to 
have been wrecked on his return from Troy. (Pausanias Cor. 
§ iv.) Among the ruins of the ancient city of Hermione, Pau- 
sanias found, contiguous to the sanctuary of Athena, the temples 
of Isis and Serapis, and a ring of huge unhewn stones, in the 
interior of which the sacred rites of Demeter were performed. 
(Cor., § xxxiv.) Serapis had a temple at Copee, a small town on 
the banks of Lake Copais, mentioned by Homer. (Tel. 11. 508— 
Paus. Boeot., § xxxiv.) On the top of Mount Pontinus, near 
Lerna, was the temple of Saitian Athena, built by Danaos. 

Ancient tradition described Athena as a foreign goddess. The 
Phenician Kadmos, the founder of Thebes, imported into Beeotia 
the worship of Athena Onga, a word of Phenician origin, the 
sense of which is lost! At Delphi and elsewhere she was wor- 
shipped under that name. Another tradition has it that the 
daughters of Danaos, on their flight from Sais, on the fifty-oared 
vessel built by their father, under the guidance of Athena, had 
introduced her worship into Lindus, in the isle of Rhodes, where 
they landed on their way to Lerna, in the neighbourhood of 
Mycene and Tiryus. 

When the Greeks of historic times came into contact with 
Egypt, they identified Athena with the great goddess of Sais, 
Neith or Neitha, by, inversion Athena, whose emblem was the 
ewe. No ewe lamb was sacrificed to Athena. Neitha was the 
mother of Ra, the Sun; Athena was the mother of Apollo, the 
Greek sun-god.?, A weaver’s shuttle was employed to express 
the name of Neitha, because, like Athena, she was supposed to 
have invented the art of weaving. Athena is admittedly not a 
word of Greek origin. M. Ch. Lenormant, in his Galerie 
Mythologique, compares the name of Athena with that of Tanath, 
the Phenician goddess with whom she has much in common. 
Neitha and Tanath belong to the primitive group of goddesses 
who were self-born. 

The Egyptians and Phenicians may have had a part in the 
formation of the myth of Athena, but the decisive influence was 


1M. Maury derives the word onga from dgen or iggowm, anchor, suppos- 
ing that Onga Athena was represented on the anchor of Phenician vessels. 
( Histoire des religions de Vancienne Gréce, i. 97.) 
* Cicero—De natura Deorwm, iii., 23. 
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that exercised by the Lybians. How the savage tribes of Africa 
came into contact with the pre-historic Greek remains to this 
day an unsolved historical problem. The Greeks could not but 
recognise the resemblance which their own goddess bore to the 
divinity worshipped on the banks of the Lybian river, Tritonis, 
and that this region was considered as the birth-place and abode 
of Athena! Herodotus tells us that Athena was a goddess held 
in high honour among the Lybians. The country girls had 
the manners and customs of Amazons, just as Athena had before 
she grew to be the personification of wisdom. They indulged in 
rough sports among themselves, fighting with stones and sticks ; 
those who died of their wounds were reputed false virgins. The 
Lybian women, like the Australians, studied by Messrs. Fison 
and Howitt, had for husbands all the men of their marital group, 
the children being reared by the mothers ;? when grown up they 
were taken to the assembly of the men held every month, and 
the man whom a child resembled was considered his father. 
Probably when the Greeks came into contact with the Lybians 
they were greater savages than the African tribes: according 
to Herodotus they borrowed from them the costume and “the 
egis of Athena . with this difference that the fringe of their 
segis consisted not of snakes but of thongs of leather... The 
Lybian women wore over their clothes hairless goat skins, bordered 
with red fringe, and it is from these skins that the Greeks have 
drawn the name of egis. I believe also that the piercing shrieks 
heard in the temples of this goddess derived their origin from 
Lybia” (iv. 189). “The Lybian Athena is the daughter not of 
Zeus, but of his brother Poseidon; but having quarrelled with 
her father she goes to Zeus and is adopted by him” (iv. § 180). 

On a closer study of the history of Athena we find that she 
is characterised by certain features which render her the fitting 
goddess of a savage people, like the pre-historic Greeks. 

A legend preserved by Tzetzes represents Athena killing her 
father Pallas, in order to escape his lust, flaying his corpse and 
decking herself with his skin, after the manner of Herakles with 
the hide of the Nemeanlion. During the long period of Athena's 
infancy the women were doubtless constantly exposed to the 

1 schylus Ewmeiides 292—296, Diod. Sic. iii., § 70. 
* Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kuwrnai, 1880, Melbourne. 
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danger of violation ; as indeed were all the women of these savage 
tribes in which marriage by group obtained ; numberless nymphs 
and goddesses had fallen victims to such a fate; nor did Athena 
escape it. She was violated by Hepheestios and bore Erichthonius, 
whom Ghé was good enough to go pregnant with for her. The 
fact of having borne a child or two in no way nullified the claim 
to the title of virgin. Her temple in the Acropolis of Athens, 
the Erechtheum, was consecrated to the virgin mother! There 
is nothing calculated to shock the savage mind in this confusion 
of virginity and motherhood; and the prerogative of being a 
virgin mother, Athena shared with many Asiatic and Egyptian 
divinities who gloried in their power to conceive children without 
the co-operation of the male. Sacred animals shared the same 
privilege : the divine bull Apis was born of a virgin cow impreg- 
nated by the rays of the sun; vultures were rendered fertile by 
the wind; and Horapollo informs us that the vulture stands 
for the hieroglyphic symbol of motherhood. 

The costume of this primitive Athena no doubt resembled that 
of the Juno of Lanuvium, as we find it represented on medals 
and as it is described by Cicero (De nat. Deor.i. § 29). It was 
composed of the skin of a goat, covering the head and falling 
over the back, drawn in at the waist, and there tied into a knot 
formed by the forelegs of the animal. We may presume that 
her gis, which has so greatly exercised the minds of the German 
and French Sanskrit scholars, was nothing else than a goat’s skin 
wound round her left arm in the way that the Spaniards wrap 
their cloaks about their arms in their duels with the navaja 
(bowie-knife). To impart a character of ferocity to this egis, a 
border formed of serpents’ heads was added to it, and from the 
centre of it hung a human head horribly mutilated. The Lexicon 
of Greek and Roman mythology, now in course of publication 
under the direction of W. H. Roscher, reproduces an antique 
Gorgon’s head having the lips and nose cut off and stretching out 
its tongue. The later poets and artists, forgetting or disregarding 
the earlier conception of the egis, represented it as a breastplate 
covered with metallic scales and extending from shoulder to 
shoulder. If this coarse and ferocious costume was little worthy 


* Emile Burnouf, directeur de |’Ecole francaise d’Athéns. La légende 
Athénienne, 1872, ch. iii. 
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of the Athena destined to become the goddess of divine wisdom, 
the primitive religious images of her were equally unworthy of 
that perfect work of art which the Greek statuary was ultimately 
to produce in representation of her. 

The statue of Athena, left by the daughters of Danaos at 
Lindus, was, if we credit Callimachus (frag. 105), a mere log of 
wood. The oldest statue of Athena polias, namely protectress of 
the city, which was preciously preserved at Athens, and which 
was said to have fallen from heaven on the day of the foundation 
of the Acropolis, was like the Athena of Lindus, a shapeless block 
of wood! At Mantinea, Athena was represented by an erect 
quadrangular stone, to which were added two stumps of arms.” 
Rude images of a similar kind were used to represent other 
primitive divinities: the Hera of Pharis was a lump of wood; 
the renowned Aphrodite of Cyprus was represented under the 
form of a stone pyramid (Tacitus, Hist. ii. § 3). The Dionysius 
worshipped at Thebes was a piece of wood ornamented with 
brass (Pausanias, Beeot?. xii). The pre-historic Greeks, like other 
savages, did not worship mystic gods personifying the hidden 
forces of nature; stones, bits of wood or bones endowed with 
magical properties were the gods of their divinity. It required 
long ages of development before man gave to his superior beings 
the animal or human form. 

The worship rendered to the savage Athena was in keeping 
with the coarseness of her images. In the Troade she was a 
sanguinary divinity, and human blood was spilt upon her altars; 
yet an object of such profound veneration was this Trojan 
Athena, that Alexander stopped at Ilios to bring offerings to her, 
and that Xerxes sacrificed to her a holocaust of a thousand bulls. 
Porphyrios recounts that it was customary to immolate virgins to 
the Athena of Laodicea, in Syria (De Abst. ii. § 56). And not 
only to her, but to her companion Agraulos, daughter of Kek- 
rops, were human sacrifices offered: in the temple she inhabited 
at Salamis, together with Athena and Diomedes, a man was immo- 
lated to her. 

Before taking up her habitation in the towns, and dwelling in 
the temples, Athena had climbed the mountain-tops, and lived in 


1 Rudi palo et informiligno. Tertullianus, Apol. adv. Gent. xvi. 
2 F. Lenormant, Les Betyles, Rev. Hist. des Religions, Janvier 1881. 
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caves, in attestation whereof we have her epithet Agraulos, wild, 
rustic, and the Orphic hymn. She was then “the goddess who 
strikes doubt and terror into the souls of men;” she resembled 
the Eumenides, these antique goddesses who, later on, were to ~ 
choose her for umpire in their quarrel with Apollo, the new god, 
who violated the ancient usages (Aischylus, Humenides). Zeus 
and the gods of the new Olympus had had for predecessors other 
divinities that successively had been dethroned and consigned 
to inferior functions or simply suppressed. The savage Athena 
and the Eumenides belonged to those antique divinities that 
had been compelled to submit to Zeus. Hesiod relates that 
when Zeus married Metis, and gave birth to Athena, he was 
already the uncontested lord of the heavens. Popular traditions 
describe Athena as taking part in the struggle with the Titans, 
burying Enceladus under a rock, and helping Zeus to triumph 
over his enemies: the child-bed scene, played by the master of 
men and gods, was but the shamming of his adoption of 
her, after which Athena consents to recognise his patriarchial 
authority. It is because Athena belonged to this antique 
class of divinities that she possessed such virile qualities, 
and that, according to the Orphic hymn (xxxii. 10), she was 
“arsen kai thélus,” male and female. Though it is impossible to 
identify Athena with Dionysius, we cannot help remarking the 
curious analogies of the two myths: not only is Dionysius thrice- 
born like Athena, but like her he has a double nature (diphues, 
Orphic Hymn, xxx. 2). Furthermore, Dionysius was bull-headed 
(tauropos), and as Schliemann concludes, from certain idols found 
at Ilios, that glaucopis Athena does not mean blue-eyed, but 
owl-headed, we may infer that she was a totem goddess of a 
savage tribe, whose women had the habits of Amazons, and who 
recognised the owl for its ancestor. 

The epithet Tritogeneia meant that Athena was thrice-born— 
for she belonged originally to the group of antique self-born 
goddesses—but, in the course of time, when her savage adorers 
reached the stage of development in which the matriarchal family 
was constituted, she was endowed with a mother, who bore differ- 
ent names, according to the people who worshipped Athena; and 
at last, when on earth, and afterwards in heaven, man bad be- 
come the ruling power in the family, she consented, to the great 
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joy of the gods, to recognise the authority of Zeus, who went 
through the ludicrous ceremony of giving her birth, as was the 
custom in case of an adoption. Hera, to adopt Herakles, went to 
bed, hid the child under her clothing, and let it drop as in a 
natural accouchement (Diod. Sic. iv. § 39).1. Savages and bar- 
barians always want to have the material scene reproduced. 
Plinius (Jn Paneg. § 8) relates that even in his time adoption 
was made in front of the nuptial bed, in order to make believe 
that the adopted person was the real offspring of the conjugal 
bed. 

Thus, the epithet Tritogeneia not only takes us back to the 
remotest times of Greek history, but marks three most important 
epochs of human pre-historic evolution. 

Philosophers and grammarians of antiquity have diverted them- 
selves by transfiguring Athena into a divinity as imponderable as 
wisdom and as impalpable as the air; but the popular traditions, 
the coarse fables, the meaningless epithets which cling to her, 
enable the unbiassed student to reconstruct a primitive Athena 
adapted to the character of a savage tribe, war-loving and 
ferocious, who sent colonies from Africa to Greece and Asia 
Minor. 

The myth of Athena was not produced all of a piece, nor does 
it present the immutability of a mathematical formula. In com- 
mon with all things, both in the natural and the intellectual 
world, it has been subject to the laws of evolution. Athena had 
the same fate as other supreme beings, who evolve as their savage 
creator evolves, and are informed with a higher life as man ad- 
vances in civilisation: like the soul in the Egyptian hell, she has 
passed through so many states that the goddess of the savage 
tribes is barely discoverable in the divinity of the poets and in 
the dy.a copia of the philosophers. 


1 Wesseling quotes a passage of the Abbé Guibert (Histor. Hierosl. iii. 13), 
who narrates in this wise the adoption of Baudouin by the Prince of Edessa : 
—Adoptationis autem talis pro gentis consuetudine dicitur fuisse modus. 
Intra lineam interulam, quam nos vocamus camisiam, nudum intrare fecit et 
sibi adstrinxit ; et heec omnia osculo libato firmavit ; idem et mulier post- 
modum fecit. , 


PAUL LAFARGUE. 




































BORROWED PLUMES. 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs has been reminding us lately that we: 
are literary cannibals—that our writers live on each other and 
on each other’s productions to a fearful extent. “Seribblers will 
feed on each other, and if we insist on being scribblers we must 
consent to be fed on. We must try to endure philosophically 
what we cannot help, and ought not, I suppose, to wish to 
help.” Whether the genial Doctor has been suffering from 
the literary plagiarist we cannot tell, but his general charge 
of literary cannibalism seems to be well founded. No one 
denies, for example, that Coleridge fed upon Goethe. There 
is in “The Friend” a grand passage describing the tempta- 
tions of Luther in his cell at the Wartburg, which is entirely 
borrowed in substance from the scene in “ Faust” where the 
doctor is introduced labouring on a translation of the New 
Testament. Such plagiarisms are common enough throughout 
Coleridge’s works. In the “Biographia Literaria,” to mention 
one other instance, there are whole passages which are mere 
translations, without acknowledgment, from Schelling. 

Oliver Goldsmith was a plagiarist of the most pronounced 
type, who appears to have donned his borrowed plumes,without 
a qualm. Lord Lytton has shown how much the famous lines 
which end the description of the country clergyman in the 
“Deserted Village” owe to a poem by the Abbé de Chaulieu ; 
and there are other instances in which “Goldy” has passed off 
as his own what is merely a neat bit of translation. Everybody 
knows and admires the touching little song, written some time, 
it is believed, during his wild French wandering days between 
1756 and 1759 :— 


** When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy— 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 
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‘¢ The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom—is to die.” 


Very pretty ; but see the following, printed in Paris in 1719, 
nine years before the author of “The Vicar of Wakefield” was 
born :-— 
‘* Lorsqu’une femme, aprés trop de tendresse, 
D’un homme sent la trahison, 
Comment, pour cette si douce foiblisse, 
Peut-elle trouver une guérison ? 


‘* Le seul reméde qu’elle peut ressentir, 
La seule revanche pour son tort, 
Pour faire trop tard l’amant repentir, 
Helas ! trop tard-—est la mort.” 


These lines are by Ségur, an obscure French poet, who really 
owns the laurels which Goldsmith sought to wear. The necessity 
for keeping the pot boiling was no doubt the cause of Oliver 
stooping so low as to steal in this barefaced fashion. 

Every lover of poetry knows that beautiful little “ Ode to the 
Cuckoo,” beginning : 


‘* Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove! 
Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now heav’n repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing.” 


It was undoubtedly the composition of Michael Bruce, but his 
friend (!) John Logan, after Bruce’s death, endeavoured to pass 
it off as his own, along with several other pieces by the same 
author, and matters have not been altogether righted yet. 
Bruce, poor fellow, died of consumption before he had completed 
his twenty-first year. His MSS.—he had published nothing 
during his lifetime—were given to Logan that he might edit 
them for the press, and it was in this way that the opportunity 
was afforded for making the wholesale thefts which have been 
brought home to him. But Logan did more than steal poetry— 
he stole prose to an extraordinary extent. A whole course of 
lectures which he delivered as his own were found to be the 
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work of Dr. Rutherford, and his sermons, as published after his 
death, show that he copied quite as much as he composed. 

That “ beggarly Scotchman,” to wit David Mallet, received for 
several things the honours of a fame which he never earned. 
He was long accepted as the author of “Rule, Britannia,” whereas 
that famous ode was written by Thomson, the poet of the 
Seasons. The piece by which Mallet first became known, namely, 
“ William and Margaret,’ was nothing less than a copy of an old 
ballad, which—forgetful of the stores in the British Museum— 
he no doubt thought had been lost sight of for ever. There is a 
song called “ Little Bingo,” beginning : 


‘* A farmer’s dog leaped over the style; 
And his name was little Bingo.”’ 


It is accepted as the composition of the Rev. R. H. Barham, the 
author of the “Ingoldsby Legends,” but in reality he only 
quoted it. The song was printed on a single sheet, with the 
music, “as sung by Mr. Swords at the Theatre Royal in the 
Haymarket.” Mr. Swords died in 1788, the year in which Bar- 
ham was born. The well-known song by Lady Nairne, “The 
Land o’ the Leal,” was for long attributed to Burns, who had, 
however, no need to—and never did—wear borrowed plumes. 

In connection with music and musical literature many in- 
stances of plagiarism present themselves. Castil-Blaze, one of 
the most prolific writers on music and the drama France has 
produced, transferred to his Dictionary of Modern Music no less 
than three hundred and forty unacknowledged notices from 
Rousseau’s work on the same subject, and all the while roundly 
abused the latter for his ignorance of the principles of the art! 
Something of the same kind is seen in the plan adopted by 
Burney, our own musical historian, who freely availed himself of 
the researches of his predecessor, Hawkins, copying even the 
latter’s errors, and then sneered at the work he appropriated ! 
Henri Beyle, under the assumed names of Bombet and Stendhal, 
impudently published as his own a life of Haydn, which was a 
mere translation from the Italian of Joseph Carpani. 

Buononcini, one of Handel’s rivals, whom Switt, probably to 
get the rhyme, described as “a ninny,” had to fly from England 
because it was discovered that a madrigal which he had claimed 
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as his own composition was really by a Venetian named Lotti. 
The unfortunate musician should have acted with more discretion 
and ingenuity. If he had simply called his stolen piece a 
“Venetian Madrigal, dedicated to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
by G. Buononcini,” he would have been quite safe. Even Handel 
himself has been accused of plagiarism. It is said that he 
borrowed freely and fully from Stradella, Urio, and goodness 
knows how many more little lights, in order to enrich his own 
scores. We are told by his biographer that the first ten pounds 
Balfe earned were for composing the music to an opera to which 
another man put his name. Mozart’s celebrated “ Requiem” was 
written to the order of Count Walsegg, who passed it off as his 
own until the forgery was discovered. Upon the title-page of 
the MS. he had actually written “ Composta dal Conte Walsegg !” 
Such courageous seizures of another’s property are outside the 
capabilities of any but your true plagiarist, who, as a rule, 
mourns not when he has sinned, but only when he has been 
found out. 


J.C. H. 





HE. 


You gave me once the slightest flower; 
That rosebud was the richest dower 
Of all my life. 
How could I tell you were not true ? 
How should you dream I worshipped you, 
My wife,—not wife ? 3 


SHE. 


I GAVE you once a little flower, 

That you might speak that happiest hour 
Of all my life. 

You spake not. Yet I shall be true, 

Be silent-faithful unto you, 

And no man’s wife. 















































THE BERMUDA OR SOMERS ISLANDS. 


DESERVEDLY high in importance to Great Britain, the Bermudas, 
or Somers Islands, have long been faithful and well-placed sen- 
tinels over our North American and West Indian territories. 
This cluster of islands is said to be our oldest British colony, 
It is also our Imperial fortress in mid-Atlantic, and has been 
connected this summer by telegraph with Halifax and the net- 
work of telegraphy which encircles the globe. Bound like a 


gem on the bosom of the Atlantic, this Gibraltar of the west is a. 


military and naval station of paramount importance. These 
islands afford a rendezvous to our North American squadron and 
mercantile marine, a depot for our military and naval forces; 
the site of a royal dockyard, coaling station and barracks for 
troops, and on the marine slip at St. George’s, vessels driven into 
the ports by storms, or other causes, are efficiently and speedily 
repaired. History records that these islands were first dis- 
covered about the year 1515, by Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard ; 
and in 1593, a mariner, Henry May, was shipwrecked there. 

It does not, however, seem that steps were taken by the 
original explorers to turn the discovery to account; but it was 
left to Sir George Somers, cast upon their shores by shipwreck, 
with his crew, to take formal possession of the cluster, in the 
name of the reigning sovereign, King James L, in 1609. 

Sir George Somers died there in 1610, bequeathing, however, 
to the islands, as a legacy, his intrepidity and daring ; and they 
are still called by his name. This archipelago of the west is a 
cluster extending in the form of a shepherd’s crook, from north- 
east to south-west, a total length of 27 miles, while the greatest 
width does not exceed 14 miles. The principal islands are: 
St. George’s (former seat of Government), Hamilton (present 
seat of Government), Ireland (site of Royal dockyard), Boaz and 
Watford (site of the former convict establishment). There are 
also Somerset, St. David's, Paget’s, and the islands enclosing 
Castle Harbour. Local tradition asserts that the Bermudas are 
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equal in number to the days of the year, and, perhaps, if every 
little islet was computed, 365 might be “footed up.” They are 
situated in longitude 64° west, and latitude 32° (almost the same 
as the Madeiras); the highest hill does not exceed 260 feet above 
the sea-level, but the scenic beauty is very great. The hills are 
covered with the dark green cedar trees, interspersed with 
acacia, mahogany and other tropical products; the small, white 
stone houses peep out at intervals, while the pellucid Atlantic 
waters which encircle these coral-zoned islands reflect not only 
the coral reefs below, but also the glories of the firmament 
above. 

The early history of the islands has been fairly well preserved, 
and those who wish to study it in all its details will find much 
to interest them in May’s and Lefroy’s “ Histories of the Islands,” 
also “ Bermuda, a Fortress, a Colony and a Prison, Wc., &e.,” by a 
Field Officer. In addition to being a fortress and a colony, it 
was, for many years, a penal settlement. The establishment of 
the convict department dates from 1824, but in 1863 it was 
disestablished finally, steps having been taken in that direction 
for several previous years. Portions of the fortifications, roads, 
and dockyard buildings were carried out by convict labour ; 
some of the convicts used to be located in hulks in the dockyard 
and the remainder at Boaz and Watford Islands. Civilian 
labour is always scanty and costly, and unequal to any unusual 
strain. When the forts and batteries were commenced 29 years 
ago, the necessary labour was only obtained by augmenting the 
military forces of the islands. An additional regiment of infan- 
try and several companies of the Royal Engineers were sent 
from England, and suitable working parties were thus obtained. 
A Jarge proportion of the population (15,000 in all) are negro, 
mulatto, and various shades of duskiness, but all speak English, 
and are very loyal to the British Crown. Strikes and boycot- 
ting are unknown, and there is always great absence of serious 
crime at the assizes. 

In approaching the Bermudas either along the channel leading 
to St. George's Harbour, or along the north shore in the direc- 
tion of Grassy Bay or Hamilton Harbour, the traveller comes in 
sight of the numerous forts and batteries which have given these 
islands their soubriquet of the “Gibraltar of the West.” Fort 
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George occupies the crest of the highest hill in the island of St. 
George ; and Forts Victoria, Albert, and the Western Redoubt are 
perched on hill-tops at no great distance. Some of the heavy- 
rifled cannon mounted in them would bring a heavy concen- 
trated fire within 4500 yards’ range upon all vessels approaching 
the islands in the direction I have indicated; while the heavy artil- 
lery of the armour-plated fortress on Paget’s Island at the entrance 
of St. George’s Harbour would fire at 300 yards’ range and up- 
wards at hostile vessels approaching the town. There is also the 
good fort of St. Catherine’s Point, whose guns would cross with 
those of Forts Victoria and Albert on vessels running up the 
channel at close range. Castle Island and harbour (ancient 
fortifications) are both burlesques of solemn and tragic results. 
They perpetuate the memories of a bygone system which Great 
Britain has not revived under her enlightened and modern views 
of defence projects. Grassy Bay anchorage and the channels of 
approach to the Royal Dockyard, Ireland Island, are swept by 
the guns of the forts mounted on the north side of Hamilton and 
of Ireland Island. The artillery of Fort Hamilton would fire 
down its harbour, while an excellent military road has been con- 
structed along the south shore opposite the town. A fort at 
Gibb’s Hill, and one at Somerset, would effectually bar the pro- 
gress of an enemy who might take advantage of the natural 
features of the south coast to effect a landing at points where the 
deep water approaches the land, and great secrecy and reticence 
are now maintained as regards the new fortifications and their 
armaments. However, I mention that Whale Bay Battery, 
Somerset and Scaur Hill Batteries have within the last few years 
been built in connection with dockyard defence. Whale Bay 
Battery is armed with 18-ton rifled guns, and Scaur Hill with 
64-ton rifled cannon. 

Forts Langton and Hamilton (in connection with Hamilton 
defence) are armed with 18-ton rifled ordnance, and some 68- 
pounders. The obsolete 32-pounder at the Martello Tower, St. 
George’s Ferry, has been replaced by a 68-pounder. District 
gunners live in the forts and keep the cannon in order. The 
Royal Artillery live in the new barracks at St. George’s, and in 
the old royal barracks on Barrack Hill; and the Guards reside 
in the new barracks at St. George’s and Prospect Hill. 
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The Bermudas—a Crown Colony—have long been admin- 
istered by Governors appointed by the reigning Sovereign, and 
acting under the instructions of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Should the Governor die or go on leave of absence, 
his duties are, for the time being, performed by the senior mili- 
tary officer present and doing duty in the islands. The Governor 
(as at Ceylon) is aided by a Legislative Council. This body 
usually contains nine members, who, with the exception of the 
senior military officer (an ex-officio member), are elected for life, 
the Chief-Justice being the President of the Council. There is 
also a Legislative Assenvbly—based on the model of the House of 
Commons, consisting of thirty-six paid members, four from each 
of the nine parishes into which the Somers Islands are divided 
for electioneering purposes. This House of Assembly, after 
having been formally opened each session by the Governor with 
much local pomp and ceremony, usually sits at least six months, 
taking care that nearly all the numerous Acts that are passed 
are temporary, ranging over a few years only. By this ingenious 
device there is always plenty of work for the members of this 
Liliput Parliament, a committee assembling at the commence- 
ment of the session to ascertain what Acts expire that year.- In 
fact an Act is rarely passed without a duration clause, the effect 
of which is to stir up a quantity of business. British Parlia- 
mentary practice is closely adhered to, and from time to time 
formal messages pass between the Governor and the House of 
“Assembly.” The Council meet twice a week during the year. 
As each member of both Houses receives two dollars a day for 
his arduous labours, the cost usually ranges between £3000 and 
£4000 annually—a heavy tax on the revenue of £28,000 to 
£29,000 annually—derived from taxes on spirits, wine and malt 
liquors, tobacco, snuff, cigars, light tolls, post office and imports. 
Communication has been carried on for many years with Eng- 
land by sailing vessels—even up to 1890 there was no direct com- 
munication by steamers. The Sir George Seymour (barque) 
plied between the colony and mother country 35 years ago and 
still does so. About 40 years ago mails were sent from England 
via Halifax monthly, and in the winter the Admiral despatched 
a gunboat fortnightly between these islands and the Continent. 
At present the mails are sent every three weeks via New York. 
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The accession of Queen Victoria in 1837, and the death of the 
Prince Consort in 1861, were not known in the archipelago 
until long after the events. An Executive Council has lately 
been established. 

This summer (1890) a “cable” has been laid between 
Halifax and the “vexed Bermoothes,” and thus connects this 
isolated Atlantic fortress with civilisation. A company had been 
formed for this purpose. There is an excellent telegraphic and 
telephone service within the islands. 

Prior to the formation of the telegraph stations in 1863-1867- 
1868, communication was kept up between the different islands 
by flag-signalling from the official flagstaffs at Ireland, Mount 
Langton, Gibb’s Hill, and Fort George. 

The telegraph now runs the whole length of the Bermudas 
from Fort Cunningham on the eastern extremity to Ireland on 
the west. The telegraphists are soldiers. At starting, it passes 
by lofty air lines (to allow boats to pass) to St. George’s, thence 
via the naval tanks along the north shore, along the causeway 
to Government House. Loop lines connect the military camp at 
Prospect, and the Admiral’s residence at Clarence Hill. The 
“rise” runs from Government House to Hamilton, thence to 
Gibb’s Hill signal station, and Scaur Fort, Somerset, to the Ferry 
which is crossed by a submarine cable to Watford Island. Air 
lines then run to Ireland. 

The charges are moderate—threepence for the first 20 or part 
of 20 words exclusive of address—threepence more for each ad- 
ditional ten words. There are neither railways nor tramways in 
the islands; communication is kept up between them by the far- 
famed Bermuda yachts (which sail close to the wind and beat up 
admirably), and by the Royal mail carriages which make the 
circuit of the islands daily, and by small Government or private 
steam launches at times. 

The Somers Islands played a remarkable part during the 
great Civil War in America in 1863-64. Numerous steamers, 
painted a sea-grey colour, were specially fitted, with only one 
mast (containing the crow’s-nest for the look-out man), to run 
the “ blockade ” of the Southern ports. To assist in eluding the 
vigilance of the blockading squadron, smokeless coal was used. 
Clipper steamers used to bring the goods from England to the 
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Bermudas, transfer them to the warehouses there, and take re- 
turn cargoes of cotton to Liverpool. The blockade running 
steamers shipped their cargoes within the Bermuda waters, thus 
maintaining the laws of neutrality. The business paid very well, 
because if one steamer in three successfully ran the blockade, 
the high prices realised made up for special losses. A rather 
curious shipment of coffin nails brought the speculator a big pro- 
fit ; and revolvers, clothing, cutlery, and hardware realised great 
prices within the blockaded ports. The captains of the blockade 
runners were paid from £1000 to £1500 the round trip between 
Bermuda and America, and the crew received very liberal wages. 
One captain was in the habit of depositing his money in Ber- 
muda, and, though a successful blockade runner, was twice 
captured. He personally did not turn out a prize, as his kit 
consisted of an old portmanteau and change of old clothes; but 
after being turned adrift in America, he found sympathising 
friends, to whom he divulged his real name and position, and re- 
turned to Bermuda. The island exchequer received a consider- 
able surplus revenue during the blockade running epoch, but 
there was no corresponding permanent benefit to the community 
at large. The crews of the blockade runners, when in Bermuda, 
were extravagant in expenditure and turbulent in behaviour ; 
statistics of crime increased, and in 1864 yellow fever devast- 
ated the islands, wndirectly caused by the blockade running, and 
directly by gross neglect of the quarantine regulations. Ever 
since that year the islands have been preserved from that terrible 
scourge. Committees and local investigations have established 
the fact that yellow fever will not originate in Bermuda, but if 
imported during the summer months i¢ will run a terrible course, 
and send the sword and shadow of death far and wide. The 
early records indicate that there were epidemics of yellow fever 
in 1780 and 1818-19, but the history of the outbreak of those 
days is scanty and defective, so that but little as to details and 
results can be deduced; there was a terrible outbreak in 18483, 
and another in 1853, and also in 1864 the mortality both among 
the military and the inhabitants, and also the convicts, was very 
great. John Hunter, the celebrated physician, has aptly de- 
scribed yellow fever as the death of the blood; the patient 
usually dies within 48 hours after the attack, but if alive at the 
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expiration of four days, reasonable hopes may be entertained of 
his recovery. The native nurses are very successful in their 
treatment, namely, the free use of mustard baths, and hot sage, 
tea, milk, and warm lemonade, with total abstinence from animal 
food. The late Dr. Rees was most indefatigable in his care and 
attention to the yellow fever patients, and his treatment frequently 
resulted in a recovery. 

These islands have long been famed as a health resort, and 
within the last twenty years good hotels and boarding-houses 
have been built, which are annually filled by globe-trotters, 
tourists, and invalids. 

“'The season” commences in October and terminates in April. 
The temperature in the sun in summer ranges up to 120,” in the 
shade up to 84°, while in the winter months it is frequently as 
low as 50°. The military portion of the community and many 
civilians wear white clothing during the summer. Local ice and 
snow are unknown, but there is a tradition that about eighty 
years ago snow fell for about half-an-hour, and elderly people 
came out of their doors to watch and catch the “ white raiment 
dropped from on high.” 

The first cargo of ice arrived in Bermuda in 1837, and some 
was used at an afternoon party at Government House. To the 
surprise of His Excellency the Governor, and the amusement of 
many, a sober, elderly gentleman, who had never been out of the 
islands, when taking leave, begged for a piece of ice to take home 
to his wife; his request was granted, and he took it away 
wrapped in a sheet of paper. History is silent about the con- 
tents of his pocket on his arrival home, but the joke was never 
forgotten by his colleagues. 

The native and migratory birds are varied and numerous: the 
first class comprise red-bird (Cardinalis Rubra), blue-bird 
(Sialia), cat, or “mocking” bird, chick-of-the-village, and ground- 
dove. 

There has been so much tendency of late years on the part of 
amateur sportsmen and collectors to shoot or trap these very 
pretty birds that local laws have been passed for their protec- 
tion ; while a special Act has been passed with a view to extir- 
pate the carrion crow, which is said to destroy the eggs of the 
native birds. The Receiver-General at Bermuda is authorised to 
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pay 2s. 6d. any time of the year for a carrion crow, dead or alive. 
The migratory birds make up a formidable list; but duck, 
plover, snipe, sand-pipers, &c., &c., are to be found among them, 
so that between October and January sportsmen may make a 
good though varied bag. Round the coast of the Bermudas the 
boatswain bird (reton Pheton) thrives—a handsome kind of 
sea-gull, with two long tail feathers ; this species is said to be 
only met with in these islands, and in the Mauritius. 

The ocean encircling this Western Gibraltar teams with fish, 
the most edible being the angel, grouper, porghy, snapper, rock- 
fish, and hog-fish. The North Rocks, 9 miles from the mainland, 
are a celebrated finny resort, and there are several other good 
fishing-grounds. 

The Legislature in 1889, after more than two years’ considera- 
tion and careful inquiry, passed a bill to deepen the entrance to 
the large, beautiful and landlocked harbour of St. George’s, where 
there is only about 23 feet of water. Her Majesty has been 
pleased, on the advice of the responsible Minister, not to give 
Royal assent, I understand, on the ground that the defence of 
the archipelago might be thereby somewhat imperilled. The 
increased depth of two or three feet, at the entrance, would, in a 
commercial point of view, greatly develop the trade of the port, 
and be a material benefit to passing steamers. When the 
Nicaragua Canal is opened, many modern steamers drawing 23 
feet of water, and passing over the ocean near the Bermudas, 
would then be able to avail themselves of the harbour either for 
coaling or for repairs. The inhabitants feel strongly this re- 
cent restrictive legislation on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in the face of the fact that the modern rifled guns (which 
fire elongated and formidable projectiles) command the ap- 
proaches to the harbour and its entrance at close range, so that a 
hostile force could not enter. 

Now the submarine cable has connected the islands with Hali- 
fax, the value of the meteorological observations there will be 
much enhanced. In the autumn of 1889 the falling barometer and 
heavy swell from the ocean indicated the great Atlantic cyclone, 
so that if the cable had existed the Atlantic sea-coasts could have 
been warned 3 days before the storm ravaged them. The records 
of ocean meteorology show that the cyclone moved northward in 
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the Gulf Stream, but its movement was checked by the air wave 
pressure from Nova Scotia, “when,” said the Bernwuda Royal 
Gazette, “there occurred, on the broad ocean expanse, a battle of 
the elements which, in comparison, would cast in the shade a 
Gettysburg or Sedan.” The climate of the Bermudas, for salu- 
brity, compares very favourably with other colonies. Between 
November and May it is especially equable and agreeable, the 
thermometer generally ranging between 60° to 70°, and cool sea- 
breezes prevail. 

It is a wonderful recruiting place for the weary and over- 
worked, with its transparent waters and its varied landscape 
pictures. Some years ago a distinguished writer said of it :— 


‘¢ With such a climate and such an atmosphere, meat, drink, and fuel in 
one, what need can there be of a doctor? The bloom of the rose, the beauty 
of the lily, the rich and varied mass of luxuriant vegetation, all speak 
eloquently of health and happiness.” 


The houses are built of “soft stone,” and their roofs white- 
washed. They are dotted about the islands, the white roofs 
contrasting strongly with the dark foliage of the cedar and 
acacia encircling them. The general scenery lacks both Alpine 
grandeur and American prairie continuity, but is decidedly pano- 
ramic, and contains many landlocked gems of landscape. The 
chief produce of the islands (which find ready sale in the New 
York markets) are potatoes, onions, beetroot, lilies (and other 
flowers), tomatoes, and arrowroot. 

The largest floating dock in the world is at the Royal Dock- 
yard, having arrived there in June, 1869—385 days from the 
Downs in tow of the Warrior and Black Prince. It is sufficiently 
large to “lift” a ship of the “ Minataur” class, having a dis- 
placement of 18,000 tons. I saw the Royal Alfred (4,500 tons) 
successfully docked in 1872; the Bellerophon, Northampton, and 
other Admiralty “infants” have also been docked there. 

There. is an excellent marine slip at St. George’s, on which 
mercantile vessels are skilfully and cheaply repaired. The 
Quebec Steamship Company conveys the mails and passengers 
from New York to the Bermudas. The monthly service, in 
operation for many years, between the islands and Halifax, has 
now ceased, 
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Notwithstanding the limited extent of the islands, there is 
much to arrest the attention and interest the tourist and weary 
brain worker. The scenic beauty is alike remarkable and varied, 
especially the view from the lighthouses at Gibb’s Hill and St. 
David’s Head. The far-famed caves of Walsingham, described by 
Moore (the poet), with their celebrated calabash tree, are very curi- 
ous and unique caverns in the limestone formation ; and when they 
are lighted up by Chinese lanterns, the stalactites and stalag- 
mites and the “wee island cave” all come out in exquisite 
varying colours. A pleasant excursion is along the south shore 
military road, across which the wind, laden with ocean spray, 
constantly blows, while the sea—the largest of all cemeteries, 
where the dead sleep without monuments—ever sounds and 
rings on the ancient rocks with its mystery of waters and its 
billowy anthems. An inscription, “T. F., 1543,” supposed to have 
been cut by a Spaniard—Ferdinand Camelo—is still visible and 
almost an object of veneration. 

The roads, on which about £2,000 are annually expended, are 
good, and the programme of routes is alike varied and alternated 
with sea, land, and sky scapes. 

The Parish Churches have from time to time been built and 
maintained by voluntary contributions, public grants and 
parochial assessment, and the communion plate of St. George 
and several other churches is of massive silver and chaste unique 
design. 

Education rests mainly on private enterprise. The Parish 
Authorities form a local Board to enforce attendance of children 
at school, and capitation grants are allotted under the inspection 
of the Board of Education. Every parish has a Sunday school 
in which ladies and gentlemen teach. The islands abound with 
“tit-bits” of scenery. There are no rivers nor springs, and the 
inhabitants are dependent for water on what is caught on the 
whitewashed roofs of the houses, whence it is conducted into 
tanks. 

The islands are not merely a military dependency, but a most 
important Royal dockyard and Imperial fortress ; and though they 
are not rich enough to contribute to the Imperial exchequer, 
they are (like Ceylon) a flourishing agricultural country paying 
their own way, and playing an important part in the world’s 
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history. Doubtless they will become more known and appreciated 
now the electric wire connects them with Halifax. 

In connection with the recent “ Rat Plague in England,” it is a 
remarkable and interesting fact that in an old map of the 
Bermudas, dated 1622, it has been noted by its composer, “The 
Lord sent rats.” “For their destruction we nourished many 
cats, and many times set fire to the woods. Every man was 
enforced to set 12 traps, and some set near one hundred. We 
trained dogs—a good dog would kill 40 or 50 in two or three 
hours. They still increased. We were so reduced for want of 
food that many died, and those who escaped death became feeble 
and crazy.” 

E. T. MITCHELL. 











EDITING A LA MODE. 


An examination of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s new edition of Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson.” 


A YEAR or two ago, the University Press was induced to take up 
the project of an issue of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” edited by 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, of Pembroke College. No expense or trouble 
was spared. The work was fifteen months in passing through 
the Press: carte blanche was given to the editor for illustrations, 
fac-similes, etc.; and the handsome volumes at last emerged 
from the Press, finely printed, on fine paper, in “ Roxburghe 
binding.” Here was, at last, the long-expected, final edition of 
“ Boswell,” and the “critics” expatiated on the research, the 
labour, the ingenious discoveries of the laborious editor. Yet, in 
this cordial reception one thing was to be noticed, significant 
of the superficial character of our time. There was hardly a 
single attempt to deal critically with the work. No effort was 
made to discuss the editor’s conclusions or to test their value. 
All was accepted on his statements, and on the faith of his 
position as a professional critic. 

In a long preface the editor explained how, from his youth, he 
had been drawn to this fascinating subject. When he first went to 
college, “ by a happy chance he turned to the study of the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century,’ owing to a sort of theme, set 
regularly every week, and which consistéd in turning into Latin 
a passage from “The Spectator.” From Addison, in the course 
of time, he “passed on to the other great writers of his and 
the succeeding age.” “ Yet many and many,” never destined 
to edit Boswell, have, somehow, gone through this training, dur- 
ing their undergraduate course; in fact, have pursued the ordinary 
college education. But a solemn moment was at hand—and the 
account recalls the agitated passage in which Gibbon describes 
his walk in the garden after penning the last sentence of his 
monumental work—‘“A happy day came, just eighteen years 
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ago, when in an old book-shop, under the shadow of a great 
cathedral,” our doctor was enabled to secure that uncommon 
stall-book, “a second-hand copy of a somewhat early edition of 
‘the Life’ in five well bound volumes.” The discovery of this 
rarity produced quite a revolution in our student. As he made 
his way, he began, almost unconsciously, as it appeared to him, 
to edit. And bow? “Before long I began to note the parallel 
passages and allusions, not only in their pages but in the vari- 
ous authors whom I studied. Yet,’ adds the future editor, 
naively enough, “in these early days I never dreamed of prepar- 
ing a new edition. Everything,” he tells us, “in my reading 
that bore upon my favourite author, was carefully noted, until 
at length I felt that the materials, which I had gathered from 
all sides, were sufficient to shield me from a charge of rashness, 
if I now began to raise the building.” 

In a tremendous preface of many printed pages, Dr. B. Hill, 
with tremulous pride, proclaims the startling discoveries he has 
made. With pride and triumph, he invites special attention 
to three or four selected specimens. “I would particularly,” he 
says, “refer to the light that I have thrown upon Johnson's en- 
gaging in politics with Hamilton, and on Burke’s talk of retir- 
ing.” But he is most exulting over one “find”: “That I have 
lighted upon the beautiful lines which Johnson quoted when he 
saw the Highland girl singing at her wheel, and have found out 
who ‘one Giffard a parson’ was, is to me a source of just triwmph. 
Ihave not known many happier hours than the one.in which, in 
the Library of the British Museum, my patient investigation 
was rewarded and I perused ‘Contemplation.’” We could readily 
sympathise with the author's transports, and the successful result 
of his laborious and patient labours. But curious to ascertain 
whether the same reach could be obtained without labour at all, 
we took up that old serviceable friend, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zie, which Dr. B. Hill has consulted hundreds of times, and to our 
astonishment, were referred to Vol. 77, P. 1. P. 477, where is a” 
short account of this very “Giffard a parson,” with this passage:— 
“One small poem of his, entitled ‘ Contemplation,’ was printed in 
1752, which attracted the notice of Dr. Johnson, who has quoted 
it in his Dictionary.” Next we took up Nicolls’ “ Literary Anec- 
dotes and Illustrations,” an equally useful and often consulted 
60 
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Vade mecum. There again was “Contemplation” revealed! 
But further: we might expect that a poem so appreciated by 
Johnson would be found in his dictionary: and there accord- 
ingly it is, “Contemplation,” under the word “ wheel.” 

Another “discovery,” on which our editor so plumes him- 
self in his preface, so far from being a discovery at all, is only a 
very serious misapplication of a meaning of the text. <A gentle- 
man talked of “retiring.” “ Never think of that,” said Johnson. 
The gentleman urged, “I should then do no ill.” “ No, nor good 
either. Sir, it would be a civil suicide.” On which Dr. B. Hill 
writes: “I believe that Burke himself was present part of the 
time.” He has discovered, Ist, that Burke was meant;. 2nd, 
that at this time he was on the point of resigning office. There 
is no foundation for these speculations. Burke was not 
resigning, though in one of his speeches he did say, that if 
the House of Commons insisted, he was prepared to bow to 
their will. But any reader of ordinary acumen will see that this 
word “retiring” is here used in the sense of withdrawing from 
the world, not in that of resignation of office, and this is in 
keeping with the gentleman’s remark: “I should then do no 
ill; and with Johnson’s reply, “ It would be civil suicide.” 

Another “ discovery,” which again proves to be no dis- 
covery at all, refers to the well-known, rather scurrilous 
passage in the “Tour,” relating to Lord Macdonald, which 
Boswell suppressed in a later edition. The editor tells us, that he 
had as usual “ discovered, though too late to be mentioned in its 
proper place, that there had been a cancel of a leaf containing 
pages 167, 168.” He then states how, “in my own copy, I 
noticed between pp. 168 and 169, a sort of guard on which the 
new leaf had been pasted,” and how the binders and printers had 
been consulted. This is a slight inaccuracy, for it will be seen 
from Dr. B. Hill’s own statement that the guard, or cancelled 
leaf, must have been between pp. 166 and 169; and so it is in 
“my own copy.” But we “discover” that the “discovery,” 
cancel and all, such as it is, is due to Mr. Croker’s ingenuity and 
was made over forty years ago. 

With regard to the text he has chosen, an all important matter, 
the editor is strangely misty and uncertain. He tells us that 
he settled on the third edition, which .the author was preparing 
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at his death, but did not publish. Yet it seems, in the earlier 
portions, he adopted the second edition. As Malone had prepared 
and edited the third edition, Dr. B. Hill was eager to distin- 
cuish the additions made by him from those of Boswell. “I felt 
it my duty,” he then tells us, with solemnity, “to have the 
whole second edition read aloud to me, for comparison with the 
third,” which still would not help him to discriminate between 
Boswell’s and Malone’s work: “ but, as I read on, J was con- 
vinced that about all the verbal alterations were Boswell’s own.” 
This “being convinced” is not much aid. “I have retained 
Boswell’s spelling” (such as “aweful,” &c.), the editor tells us, 
“for the reason that Boswell, in another work, had said, that in 
case of a reprint, he hoped that care would be taken of his 
orthography.” On turning to the work published twenty-three 
years before, we find that Boswell was only speaking of two 
forms of spelling, the addition of the “k” to “public,” and of 
“uy” to such words as “ humour,’ and he trusted that these forms 
would be adhered to. Dr. B. Hill is scarcely justified in forcing 
or enlarging the meaning in this way. 

The last of the six great volumes is almost entirely devoted 
to Indexes and Abstracts. It is, indeed,-a perfect “curio” in 
its line. Everything is odd, and confounding. Thus, as we 
open it, we unfold what looks like a weather map, a strange 
mystery or diagram with crossed lines, and figures, and colours, 
and columns, which is described as “A chart of Dr. Johnson’s 
Contemporaries, drawn up by Margaret and Lucy Hill, on 
the model of a chartin Mr. Ruskin’s Ariadne Florentina.” 
Diable! Recovering from this we pass on to: “ Titles of many 
of the Works quoted in the Notes,” filling twelve closely printed 
pages. Next we come upon what is called “ Addenda”: scraps 
from a number of Johnson’s letters, which, it seems, were sold at 
Sotheby’s some years ago, all more or less trivial, such as an 
account of “ Young Strahan at college,’ having no relevancy to 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” Here Dr. B. Hill rambles off on his 
own account; “My friend Mr. C. J. Faulkener, Fellow and 
Master of University College, has given me the following ex- 
tracts,"—which are concerned with the election of the young 
; George Strahan to the Bennett Scholarship! This naturally 
leads on to a disquisition on the value of the Bennett scholar- 
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ship in 1764:—how much was the emolument, &c. Next we 
come to an index of these “ Addenda”; and then to the gigantic, 
general index, which consists of no less than 288 pages, or nearly 
600 columns! It has indexes within indexes—indexes to John- 
son’s and Boswell’s lives, to Scotland, Ireland, &e. Yet another 
index follows, oddly denominated “ Dicta Philosophi,” or a 
concordance of Johnson’s sayings with a third. We may con- 
trast with this bulk, Mr. Croker’s simple, admirable index, which 
fills not quite thirty pages. 

After all this labour, the editor “ will be greatly disappointed if 
actual errors are discovered.” We point out afew. Looking 
at the first of the two indexes to Boswell—the “Chief events 
of his life,” the other a general one to his sayings and doings, 
the eye falls on one of his juvenile productions, “ The Club at 
Newmarket, I. 383.” Turning back to the page, again it stands, 
“The Club, &c.” Boswell had indeed written a foolish piece of 
doggrel, called “The Cub at Newmarket,” the title whereof is 
characteristic, as he intended it as a description of himself, thus 
early showing his lack of self-respect. A printer’s very natural 
“slip,” it will be said, Cub and Club being so like. But we 
cannot allow the editor this excuse. Has he not said that he 
verified every authority in person, twice over, once in MS., once 
in proof? The fact is, there is the same error in Boswell’s letters 
to Temple; and this our doctor copied. 

In spite of the editor’s boast, we have found other errors, of 
reference, paging, &c., and he himself confesses that, though, 
under the headings of America, Oxford, London, Ireland, &c., he 
sets out all that falls under such heads, he has to confess that 
“the provincial towns of France, by some mistake, I did not in- 
clude in the general article.” The following is grotesque enough. 
Under “ Port,” we find “it is rowing without a port,” 2.¢., without 
an object ; on which the editor refers us: “see Claret.” Some of 
the Johnsonian dicta are not Johnsonian at all, and would ap- 
pear to have slipped into the list from the general index. Thus 
we have Cibber's old jest about the pistol missing fire ; and under 
“quare,’ “A writ of quare adhesit pavimento (Wags of the 
Northern Circuit), III. 261,” which refers to the well-known 
hoax upon Boswell. We have also Mrs. Salisbury’s sayings: with 
the one about “No tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” &c.; 
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and finally the quotations—“ Live pleasant, Burke ;” with “Quin’s 
and Lord Auchinleck’s speeches about kings,” and “ Boswell’s de- 
scription of himself as ‘ Baro,’” all which are classed as “sayings 
of Johnson.” 

So much for the form and arrangement of Dr. B. Hill’s work. 
We now turn to appraise the value of bis notes, which, we grieve 
to say, all through the book, lack relevancy, and, in many in- 
stances, are founded upon complete misunderstanding of the text. 
Here is a typical instance, and dozens of the same kind could 
be supplied. Johnson had suggested to Cave various forms of 
essay, such as “ Forgotten Poems,” or “loose Pieces like Floyer’s,” 
a mere illustration of hissuggestion. Boswell does quite enough 
in supplying this note :—“ Sir John Floyer’s treatise on the Cold 
Bath, Gentleman’s Magazine, 1734, p. 197,” his purpose being to 
mark one of Johnson’s contributions. “His letter,” says the 
editor, “shows how wneommon a thing a cold bath was.” 
Floyer, it seems, after recommending a “general method of 
bleeding and purging before the patient uses the cold bath,” con- 
tinues, “I have commonly cured the rickets by dipping children, 
&e., Sc. (For mention of Floyer, see Ante, &c., and Post, &c.)” 
Having started this topic of bathing, he then goes back to Locke 
who, in his “Treatise on Education,” had recommended cold 
bathing for children. Johnson, in his review of “ Lucas’ Essay 
on Waters ” (Post, 1756), “thus attacks cold bathing, &.” (pas- 
sage quoted), Then we have Dr. Lucas himself: “The old 
gentleman,” he says, “that uses the cold bath, &e.”—Literary 
Magazine, p. 229. After which we turn back to the text and find 
that Johnson was not thinking of any of these things or persons, 
but had merely suggested tlhe swhject for a paper. Again, “Cave 
writes that he had received the reports of the speeches, some by 
hand, others by penny post.” Prepared as we were, we never ex- 
pected that our editor would actually pause here to deseribe the 
origin of the Penny Post. But such is duly set out, with an 


extract from the “ Reports of the Commissioners, 1837.” A re-- 


ference to “suburbs” is made, which sends our editor straying 
away on another tack. The word “suburbs” must have had a 
very limited signification, “ for, &c.” 

But we will give at length a most characteristic specimen ; and 
will then ask the reader, what he thinks of our editor’s system. 
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Johnson once told a good story of a nobleman who wrote a bad 
play, and then bought up all the copies. At an election, the 
Duchess of Marlborough had it reprinted with a frontispiece re- 
presenting an elephant dancing on a tight rope. All that was 
wanting was the name of the nobleman ; it was, indeed, merely 
suggested to Johnson by the droll rumour that he was taking 
lessons in dancing. Boswell with his usual restraint supplies 
this note. “ William, the first Viscount Grimston.” Dr. B. Hill 
then starts on his erratic course. “Swift thus introduces him 
(Lord Grimston),” and his verses are quoted. We next go off to 
Mr. Nicholls, who, “in a note on this, says that the author wrote 
the play when he was a schoolboy.” Boswell, observe, was not 
accountable for this statement, which had nothing to do with 
Johnson’s story ; but the editor actively enters into controversy 
on the point. “Two editions were published, apparently by 
Grimston himself, one bearing his name but no date, and the 
other the date of 1705, but no name. By 1705 he was twenty- 
two years old—no longer a boy.” It may be said that the 
statement is that the author wrote the play when a boy, which 
is consistent with publishing it when he was grown up. Having 
done with Nicholls, he then supplies this extraordinary piece of 
information. “The former edition was published by Bernard 
Lintot at the Cross Keys, Fleet Street, and the latter by the 
same bookseller at the Middle Tenvple gate.” What does this mean ? 
He then points a moral. “The grossness of a young man of 
birth at this period is shown by the preface.” No doubt, by 
“birth,’ Dr. B. Hill means “nobility”; but it happened 
that he was not raised to the peerage until many years after- 
wards. Then we return to further bibliographical details. “ The 
third edition, with the elephant, ete.,.was published in 1736. 
There is another wllustration in which an ass is bearing a coronet, 
etc.,’ and mark this—“Grimston’s name is not given here, but 
there is a dedication, ete.” “Three or four notes are added, one 
of which is very gross.” All which seems incredible; and it 
proves that Dr. B. Hill is rather “abroad,” as it were, and has 
little notion of the relevancy of his various odds and ends. 

A duel took place between two gentlemen named Riddell and 
Cunningham, one of whom was killed, and Boswell says that the 
latter was his “near relation.” Our editor makes researches, 
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and finds that “ Boswell’s grandfather's grandmother was a Miss 
Cunningham ; I do not know how it is that this was a near con- 
nection.” Then follows a jest at the Scotch. “In Scotland, 1 
suppose, so much kindred as this makes two men relatives.” 
But Boswell was not likely to be so absurd, for he says dis- 
tinctly that the gentleman was his near relation; and that he 
was so nearly connected, is evident from the fact that Boswell 
was sent for by express to his bedside. I find in the pedigrees 
that Mrs. Boswell had a cousin of the name. 

When Johnson pleasantly uses a piece of slang “in the phrase 
of Hockley-in-the-Hole,” the editor gives no less than sixteen 
passages from all sorts and conditions of persons, to illustrate the 
meaning. Surely this is editing gone mad. Sometimes it 
is difficult not to laugh outright. Johnson had said, jocosely 
enough, of a little girl: “I being a buck, had Miss in to make 
tea.” What need of comment, research, or “editing” here ? 
But Dr. B. Hill discusses on the word “ Miss.” “The word,” he 
says, “at this time was often used in a loose sense,” and for 
fear of misapprehension adds gravely: “though Johnson could 
not have so used it.’ Not likely indeed. Then why introduce 
the eccentric sense at all? But in proof of his theory he goes on 
to quote a story from Walpole; how the young Prince Frederick, 
when Kitty Fisher passed by, being asked, “Who that was?” 
had answered, “ A Miss.” Being told that all young ladies were 
Misses, he said that “she was a particular sort of Miss that sold 
oranges.” Thus is proved the “loose” sense of the word Miss! 
Because a loose orange girl was on one occasion called a “ Miss,” 
ergo « Miss meant a loose girl. The late Peter Cunningham is 
next called in to prove the fact that orange girls were persons of 
light character. And all this “skimble skamble” on Johnson’s 
speech, “I had Miss in to tea.” 

“Qn the 28th of April I went to Bath.” Thus wrote Boswell. 
What could be added, unless a full account of Bath, Prince 
Bladud, Miss Burney, &ec.? Dr. B. Hill fancies he has discovered 
that all the Abbey Bells were set ringing to welcome Boswell, 
and it requires forty lines to develop this. Goldsmith, it seems, 
declared in 1762, that a stranger was always thus welcomed. It 
does not matter that this was ten years before, and that Boswell 
himself makes no mention of the salute. Humphrey Clinker is 
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then quoted with the same view. But are such speculations 
“editing ?” Boswell next adds: “ Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were gone 
to the Rooms.” This inexpressibly shocks Dr. B. Hill, who ex- 
claims: “'To the Rooms! and their only son dead three days over 
one month ! 


‘¢ That it should come to this, 


But two months dead ! ” 
(Hamlet. ) 


It may be asked, is it an editor’s function to be thus horror- 
stricken ? Nor does it strike us as altogether so heinous in the 
Thrales. “The Rooms” at Bath was the best place of common 
resort ; for conversation, for cards, or for music. They were both 
retired and public. It was natural that the bereaved pair should 
seek some mild distraction of the kind. 

We will put together a few further specimens of these super- 
fluous notes. In the “appendix” on Warburton, we find an 
instance of Dr. B. Hill’s editorial logic. It begins with a 
startling statement: “ As no one reads Warburton now—J 
bought the five volumes of his Divine Legation in excellent condi- 
tion, bownd in calf, for ten pence.” No one reads Warburton now ! 
What would our Stubbs, and Ellicotts, and the divines of all 
denominations in England and America, say to this? Or does 
Dr. B. Hill fancy because he “picked up” a cheap copy on a stall, 
the book is not asked for at Quaritch’s or Bain’s, or is not re- 
quired for private libraries and scholars ? 

It is stated that Johnson and Savage “ were so destitute that 
they have wandered together the whole night in the streets.” 
By this time we can guess what our editor will do on this cue. 
“Dangers of the London streets, &c.” Off he goes with Gay’s 
Trivia, of course. Then, “Shenstone, in a letter written in 
1743, gives a curious account, &e.,” which accordingly follows. 
The point of the statement is that the two men had no home; 
were utterly destitute. The idea of danger in the street did not 
occur either to Johnson or to Boswell. What, then, had Dr. B. 
Hill to do with it ? 

A letter from Johnson, Boswell says, was forwarded to his 
house at Edinburgh from Carlisle. Our ingenious editor at 
once introduces Mr. Arthur Young (“Tour through the North of 
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England,” iv. 431, 5), “who describes in 1768 some of the roads 
along which Boswell was to travel nine years later.” Then 
follows a long quotation on the “ state of the roads,” which, after 
all, might have been improved during the nine years. And all 
this about a letter, addressed to Boswell at Carlisle, which was 
sent after him by post. A pleasantly grotesque passage of 
Boswell’s is the little sketch of the “Great Twalmley” and his 
“new Floodgate Iron,” which Boswell explains in a note of 
about four lines. The Bishop of Killaloe had defended Twalmley 
as a benefactor to his species, by applying, in a burlesque way, 
two lines from Virgil; then the subject dropped. But Dr. B. 
Hill intervenes, and in his own style takes up this trivial matter. 
In a long note he gives the full passage from Virgil, four lines— 
with a “translation by Morris,” in four lines more. Then, taking 
up the theme in his own person, he quotes classical passages 7m 
favour of the great Twalmley, who, he says, “ might have justi- 
tied himself by the Rambler, No.9.” “Every man from the 
highest, &c.” (follows the passage at length). “All this 1s what 
Twalmley did. He adorned an art; he endeavoured to arrive 
at eminence, &e. He could also have defended himself by the 
example of Aineas. Sum pius dineas, &e.” Mr Carlyle, it seems, 
is in error in describing Johnson as a servitor (on which, it may be 
said, that “ Boswell’s Johnson” has no concern with Mr. Carlyle’s 


or any one else’s misconceptions)—‘ He was a commoner, as 


the above entry shows ”—and Dr. B. Hill refers to his own note. 
One would fancy that it had been uncertain whether Johnson 
had been a commoner or a servitor, and that Dr. B. Hill had 
“ discovered ” the fact. But we turn to Boswell’s text and there 
read “ he was entered as a commoner.” 

“A pleasant walk by the river,” Johnson says, speaking of 
Shrewsbury. But does this warrant Dr. B. Hill introducing a 
little fragment of his own biography? “An ancestor of mine, 
a nursery gardener, Thomas Wright, by name, after whom my 





grandfather, Thomas Wright Hill, was called, planted this walk.- 


The tradition preserved in my family is that on his wedding day, 
ete.,” and the tradition is related. Now, this walk of Johnson’s 
is not mentioned by Boswell at all! With the tradition as- 
sociated with it, we have nothing whatever to do; though it may 
be of interest to the Hill family. 
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When M’Leod declared that he would rather drink punch with 
his tenants, than claret in his own house, at their expense, 
Dr. B. Hill gives two passages deploring the excessive drink- 
ing by Zrish gentlemen. There is no point or parallel in this. 

A careless remark being made “that the Lord Mayor 
would next be appointed by seniority,” furnishes the editor with 
an excuse for an appendix—pages long, in which the whole 
system of the mayoralty election is traced ab ovo. The corpora- 
tion archives were regularly ransacked, “ owing to the kindness 
of Mr. Scott, the excellent chamberlain of the city.” Again, any 
reader of Boswell would know Johnson's hostile feelings to the 
Americans. But, no, Dr. Hill announces that these have never 
been rightly stated. Hence another appendix, and a note crowded 
with Johnsonian utterances on the point. 

Large as his book is, Dr. B. Hill still hungers for more. He 
would like to have given, he says, separate treatises on Mrs. Piozzi, 
and others: and even a regular one on Johnson himself! ‘This, 
it seems, “ would have delayed publication,” and also might have 
made the work “ bulky beyond all reason:” but we are to have it 
yet. “A more favourable opportunity may come.” Ln atten- 
dant our editor tells us, “I have in hand the ‘ Wit and Wisdom’ 
of Dr. J. I purpose, moreover, to collect and edit all ‘The Letters 
of the Sage, also ‘The Lives of the Poets:’” in fact, as he warns 
us, “ I can see to my third volume.” 

It would be unfair not to allow credit to Dr. B. Hill for his 
unwearied pains and labour, his diligent reading, and the occa- 
sionally sagacious “lights” which have cleared away a goodly 
number of difficulties. But what we said at the beginning, we 
must now repeat at the close: the model edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson has yet to be. issued, and one of the essentials of 
such an edition will assuredly be the complete self-effacement of 
the editor, with an utter reversal of system and economy of all 
notes, commentaries, disquisitions and “ parallel passages” what- 
ever. 





Percy FITZGERALD. 
























CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


IN uncivilized and semi-civilized societies we invariably find 
superstition rampant. ‘To the Andaman Islander, the Fuegian, or 
the Veddah, there has as yet come no idea of natural causation ; 
disease and death are regarded as inflicted by spirits, or a portion 
of the flesh of the game is promised to the shades of the dead in 
the event of the chase being successful. Only as the society 
progresses, does there appear some recognition of the relation 
between cause and effect, and a consequent decrease of super- 
stitious belief. 

Among a people so advanced in civilization as the Chinese, we 
consequently expect to find but few instances of bond fide 
superstitious practices. Whilst expecting a plethora of them at 
the commencement of the long Chinese life of 5,000 years, we 
look for an entire cessation of them at the present day, in the 
not unreasonable belief that so lengthy a period would be 
amply sufficient for arriving at legitimate conclusions respecting 
phenomena and those causes which give them birth. 

The complete isolation of the Chinese race for many centuries, 
however, whilst retarding their general advance, has at the same 
time hindered the development of their speculative faculties ; 
with the result that we find faith in occult agencies as prevalent 
among them.as among many nations in the lowest stages of 
barbarism. It is displayed by the young and the old of all 
classes and conditions, and in every quarter of the vast empire. 
It receives its sanction from the Emperor himself, who is as 
much its slave as the poorest of his subjects. And to suggest 
doubts as to its validity, would seem as absurd to a Chinese, as a 
denial of the “ Jump-up-white-fellow ” doctrine would have been, 
to a ‘Tasmanian. 

Whilst still unable to walk, a Chinese child has placed before 
him on a table sundry objects, including a bow, a sword, a pen, 
some pearl-powder, rouge, hair-pins, and other miscellaneous 
articles. He is then allowed to crawl towards them, and by the 
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kind of object grasped is judged the character of his future 
career. Should he show predilection for the sword or the bow, 
he will become a great warrior. If for the pen, bis fame asa 
scholar will some day be in every mouth. But should partiality 
be unfortunately displayed for the rouge or the hair-pins, he 
will grow up a wilful, wayward boy, only to develop into a 
licentious and unprincipled man, destined at length to meet with 
a disgraceful end at the hands of the executioner. How often 
has China been deprived of the services of a great statesman or 
author, put to an early death in order to avert the dread conse- 
quences of an ill-omened existence ! 

With regard to the dead, as might be expected, superstitious 
observances are particularly conspicuous. It is not easy, however, 
to describe the national faith in this respect, as the ideas and 
ceremonies connected with decease and burial vary in different 
parts of the country. The inhabitants of Fuhkien place a piece 
of silver in the mouth of a dying person to enable him to pay his 
passage to Hades, and at the same time cover his nose and ears 
to prevent the spirit leaving without it. No sooner has he 
breathed his last, than a hole is made in the roof to facilitate the 
exit of the spirits, each person being supposed to possess three, 
one of which enters Elysium to receive judgment, another abides 
with the tablet, and a third takes up its dwelling in the tomb. 
In some provinces, when a man is on the point of death, he is 
arrayed in his best garments, that he may be able to put in a 
respectable appearance on reaching the other world. Trans- 
migration is largely believed in, but the details of the changes 
undergone, for good or evil, by the spirits before being finally 
absorbed in Buddha, vary greatly and depend almost entirely 
upon the fancy of the worshipper. 

When the corpse has been laid out upon the floor of the 
principal room, the priests who have been summoned recite 
prayers to deliver the soul from purgatory and hell, occasionally 
calling on all present to weep and lament. Papers with figures on 
them and paper money are then burned, and the soul, having by 
the help of the priests crossed the bridge leading out of hell, is 
furnished with a letter of recommendation from them to be 
admitted into the western heavens. Though interment of the 
corpse is obviously the next step to be taken, much doubt often 
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prevails as to when that ceremony should be performed, and where 
the grave should be dug. ‘To settle these matters is not so easy as 
might at first sight appear, for a mistake would perchance involve 
the disastrous consequences of offending the spirit of a departed 
grandfather, or unpleasant visitations from the occupant of a 
grave situated in an uncomfortable locality. Great care must 
therefore be taken in the selection of a burial-place, and the 
services of the Féng-shui hsien-shéng, or Professor of Geomancy, 
are consequently brought into requisition. The doctrine of 
Féng-shuri has influenced the science, customs, and religions of 
the Chinese from the earliest times, but it was only in the 12th 
century that it became properly systematised. At the present 
day it pervades every act of life, and supports a large army of 
professors, who know well how to turn the superstitions of their 
customers to the greatest advantage. The extreme complications 
of this pseudo-science are enough to make the people willingly 
pay large sums to the priests or doctors, in preference to risking 
the evil results of an unprofessional decision. A propitious 
site has the dragon and the tiger, two supposed terrestrial 
currents, on its right and left. These’ the skilled observer 
detects with the help of the compass, observation of the water- 
courses, shape of the ground, colour of the soil, and permutations 
of the elements. Hill-sides overlooking water, copses, or ravines 
near the summits of mountains, are all favourable locations. 

The question of the position of the grave being decided, and 
a lucky day having been chosen for burial, the long funeral pro- 
cession takes its way from the deceased’s house to the grave, 
accompanied by a band of musicians, the ancestral tablet of the 
deceased, the sacrifices, and the mourners dressed in white, 
driving in white-covered carriages. Many gaudily-coloured 
banners and figures of different kinds add variety to the scene. 
As the procession moves along, a man goes ahead and scatters 
paper money to purchase the good-will of any stray spirits that 


may be prowling around. At the grave crackers are fired, liba- 


tions poured out, prayers recited, and paper models of wives, 
houses, horses, money, and everything likely to be required by 
the spirit in the other world, are burnt. In this portion of the 
ceremony we see an interesting and more merciful phase of the 
savage practice of despatching all the belongings of the deceased 
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im proprid persond to accompany him to the land of shadows. 
The ceremony over, the tablet is carried back to the ancestral 
hall, and the family feast on the sacrifices, the tone of the 
mourners and of all those present being throughout one of gaiety 
and merriment, except for the brief intervals when they are 
called upon by the priests to weep and lament for the deceased. 
No better illustrations of the proneness of the Chinese to 
superstitious practices could be found than the charms, amulets, 
talismans, and felicitous appendages, hung up in houses or worn 
about the person. The most common of these are “money- 
swords,” as they are called, consisting of a series of coins of 
different dynasties fastened together over a piece of iron, shaped 
like a sword with a cross hilt. These are hung up at bed-sides 
or in sick-rooms, that the spirits of the sovereigns, in whose 
reigns the coins were issued, may afford protection or relief to 
the inmates. Similar in idea is the “hundred families’ lock,” to 
procure which a father collects a few coins from each of his 
friends to purchase a necklace for his child, who thus becomes 
figuratively “locked ” to life, each subscriber being concerned in 
his attainment of old age. At New Year time a sprig of peach- 
blossoms is hung up in doorways to prevent evil spirits from 
entering. The Pa Kua, or light mystical diagrams, cut in stone 
or metal, are often worn as charms, and pictures or representa~ 
tions of the unicorn, of gourds, and tigers’ claws, are carried 
about for the same purpose. The word shou, “longevity,” 
written by the Emperor, is one of the greatest favours he can 
bestow upon an official, being regarded as a certain promoter of 
long life. The sacredness attached to writing in general is per- 
haps greater amongst the Chinese than any other nation. Paper 
containing the written or printed character must not be thrown 
on the ground or used in any disrespectful manner. Men are to 
be seen in every city with baskets on their backs picking up any 
such pieces of paper to be found in the streets. When a basket- 
ful has been collected, it is burned, and the ashes usually thrown 
into some river to be carried down to the sea. Mad people are 
supposed to be cured by hanging up old brass mirrors in their 
houses. ‘The appearance of a bat is considered a good omen, for 
the word fu means both “ bat” and “ happiness,” as /u may stand 
for either “deer” or “ official emolument.” Representations of 



































CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 959 
these are consequently to be seen everywhere—on plates, vases, 
silk, carpets, rugs, wall-pictures, shop-signs, and visiting cards. 
The rook is an unlucky bird, for it is the forerunner of un- 
pleasant visits from the mandarins. The magpie and white- 
necked crow bring good fortune. Spells are either inseribed on 
doors or walls, or written on leaves, paper, or cloth, and burned, 
the ashes being mixed with some liquid and taken by a sick 
person or a child to} promote convalescence or general good 
health. Hungry ghosts receive annual supplies on the Chinese 
All Souls’ Day, and in August a festival called shao yi, or 
“burning clothes,” takes place, at which garments, paper ingots, 
houses, furniture, etc., are consumed for their use. Certificates 
for the conveyance of the property to the rightful owners in 
Hades are also drawn up, and after being signed in the presence 
of witnesses, are burnt at the same time, to satisfy the 
worshippers that the ghosts really obtain the benefit of the 
articles transmitted to them. Long life may be obtained by 
worship of the Bodhi tree or the Sophora. 

No people resort more frequently to sortilege and the fortune- 
teller than dothe Chinese. If an enterprise is to be undertaken or 
if a remedy is proposed, the Fates must be consulted as to whether 
the enemy will be defeated or the patient cured. One method 
of divining is to drop a bamboo root, cut in two, a certain 


number of times, and observe if in the majority of falls, the 


position is that which has been previously decided upon as 
favourable, or the reverse. Fortune-tellers also base their pre- 
dictions on the drawing of bamboo slips bearing certain characters, 
such as the 64 diagrams, lists of names, titles of poems, etc.; the 
diviner dissecting the character on the slip drawn into its 
component parts, joining to them the time of day, name of the 
person, colours, the five planets, and other miscellaneous things, 
and at last, with solemn mien, producing from them all a sentence 
containing the required answer. This test was employed by the 
last Emperor of the Ming dynasty, who, finding that he had 
drawn an unlucky slip, resolved to submit to the enemy, and 
hanged himself on a tree as the rebels took possession of the 
capital. 

In China, as in some western countries, the fox is a particularly 
uncanny creature. He is believed to be the abode par excellence 
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of disembodied human spirits, to be able to change shape at will, 
to live at times to the ripe age of 800 or 1,000, to be composed 
of “the subtle essences of lead and tin,” to possess the power of 
producing fire by striking his tail on the ground, and to hold a 
flaming ball in his mouth to set fire to the houses of evil-doers. 
Temples are erected to his honour. ‘To say that anyone has “a 
fox’s scepticism,” is to maintain that he doubts what any reason- 
able man would believe. When crossing a frozen river, the fox 
advances slowly and cautiously, keeping his head low, as if 
examining the state of the ice. Hence, if traces of the fox’s foot- 
steps are to be seen on the surface, the traveller may cross with 
safety. The white fox is especially unlucky. To kill a white 
fox means certain death to the slayer. Some years ago one was 
found to have taken up its abode on a mound in front of the 
doctor’s house in the British Legation at Peking, so a member of 
the military escort determined to sit up one night, and with a 
right and left shot, as it were, to put an end both to Reynard and 
the Chinese superstition at the same time. Next morning the 
fox and the man were found lying dead together on the mound. 
Having but partially killed the fox at the first discharge, the 
man had evidently seized the weapon by the barrel to finish him 
off, and received the other bullet in the heart. But to the 
present day the Chinese affirm that it was the white fox that 


performed the tragic act. 
E. T. C. WERNER. 






















MITWATERSTRAAND. 
THE STORY OF A SHOCK. 
CHAPTER L—THE DISEASE. 


On the night before their daughter’s wedding Mr. and Mrs. 
Staunton gave a ball. As the festivities were drawing to a close, 
Mr. Staunton button-holed the bridegroom of the morrow. 

“ By the way, Burgoyne, there’s one thing with reference to 
Minnie I wish to speak to you about. I—I’m not sure I oughtn't 
to have spoken to you before.” 

In the ball-room they were playing a waltz. Mr. Burgoyne’s 
heart was with the dancers. 

“ About Minnie? What about Minnie? Don’t you think that 
the little I don’t know about her already, I shall find out soon 
enough upon my own account ?” 

“This is something—this is something that you ought to be 
told.” 

Mr. Staunton hesitated, and the opportunity was lost. The 
next morning Mr. Burgoyne was married. 

During their honeymoon the newly-married pair spent a night 
at Mont St. Michel. In the course of that night an unpleasant 
incident took place. There was a bright moon, and the occupants 
of the bedrooms gathered on the balconies of the Maison Blanche 
to enjoy its radiance. The room next to theirs was tenanted by 
two sisters, Brooklyn girls. The costumes of these young ladies, 
although in that somewhat remote corner of the world, would 
have made an impression on the Boulevards, and still more em- 
phatically in the Park. The married one—a Mrs. Homer. 
Joy—wore some striking jewellery, in particular a diamond 
brooch, redolent of Tiffany, which would have attracted notice 
on a Shah night at the opera. Mr. Burgoyne had noticed this 
brooch earlier in the day, and had told himself that we must 
have returned to the days of King Alfred—with several points 
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in our favour—if a woman could journey round the world with 
that advertisement in diamond work flashing in the sun. 

Someone proposed a midnight stroll about the rock. They 
strolled. In the morning there was a terrible to-do. The ad- 
vertisement in diamond work had disappeared !—stolen !—giving 
satisfactory proof that in those parts, at any rate, the days of 
King Alfred were now no more. 

Mrs. Joy stated that, previous to starting for the midnight 
ramble about the Mount, she had placed it on her dressing-table, 
apparently despising the precaution of placing it even in an 
ordinary box. She was not even sure that she had closed her 
bedroom door, so it had, of course, struck the eye of the first 
person who strolled that way, and, in all probability, that person 
had, in the American sense, “struck it.” Mont St. Michel was 
still in a little tumult of excitement when Mr. and Mrs. Burgoyne 
journeyed on their way. 

Oddly enough, this discordant note, once struck, was struck 
again—kept on striking, in fact. At almost every place where 
the honeymooners stopped for an appreciable length of time there 
something was lost. It seemed fatality. At Morlaix, a set of 
quaint, old, hammered silver-spoons, which had accompanied their 
coffee, vanished— not, according to the indignant innkeeper, into 
thin air, but into somebody’s pockets. It was most annoying. 
At Brest, Quimper, Vannes, Nantes, and afterwards through 
Touraine and up the Loire, it was the same tale, the loss of 
something of appreciable value—somebody else’s property, not 
their’s — accompanied their visitation. The coincidence was 
singular. However, they did seem to have shaken off the long 
arm of coincidence at last. There had been no sort of unpleasant- 
ness at either of the last two or three places at which they had 
stopped, and when they reached Paris at last, they were so con- 
tented with all the world, that each seemed to have forgotten 
everything in the existence of the other. 

They stayed at the Grand Hotel—for privacy few places 
can compete with a large hotel—and directly they stayed 
the annoyances began again. It was indeed most singular. On 
the very morning after their arrival a notice was posted in the 
salle de lecture that the night before a lady had lost her fan— 
something historical in fans, and quite unique. She had been 
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seated outside the reading-room—the Burgoynes must have been 
arriving at that very moment— preparatory to going to the opera. 
She laid this wonderful fan on a chair beside her, it was only for 
an instant, yet when she turned it was gone. The administra- 
tion charitably suggested—in their notice—that someone of their 
lady guests had mistaken it for her own. 

That same evening a really remarkable tale was whispered 
about the place. A certain lady and gentleman—not our pair, 
but another—happened to be honeymooning in the hotel. Mon- 
sleur had left Madame asleep in bed. When she got up and be- 
yan to dress, she discovered that the larger and more valuable 
portion of the jewellery which had been given her as wedding 
presents, and which she, perhaps foolishly, had brought abroad, 
had gone—apparently vanished into air. The curious part of 
the tale was this. She had dreamed that she saw a woman—un- 
mistakably a lady—trying on this identical jewellery before the 
looking-glass. Query, was it a dream? Or had she, lying in 
bed, in a half somnolent condition, been the unconscious witness 
of an actual occurrence ? 

“Upon my word,” declared Mr. Burgoyne to his wife, “if the 
thing weren’t actually impossible, I should be inclined to believe 
that we were the victims of some elaborate practical joke ; that 
people were in a conspiracy to make us believe that ill luck 
dogged our steps !” 

Mrs. Burgoyne smiled. She was putting on her bonnet before 
the glass. They were preparing to sally out for a quiet dinner 
on the boulevard. 

“You silly Charlie! What queer ideas you get in your head. 
What does it matter to us if foolish people lose their things ? 
We have not a mission to make folks wiser, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, to compel them to keep valuable things in secure 
places.” 

The lady, who had finished her performance at the glass, came 
and put her hands upon her lord’s two shoulders. . 

“My dear child, don’t look so black! I shall be much better 
prepared to discuss that, or any subject, when—we have dined.” 

The lady made a little mowe and kissed him on the lips. Then 
they went downstairs. But when they had got so far upon their 
road, the gentleman discovered that he had brought no money in 
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his pockets. Leaving his wife in the salle de lecture, he returned 
to his bedroom to suppy the omission. 

The desk in which he kept his loose cash was at that moment 
‘standing on the chest of drawers. On the top of it was a bag of 
his wife’s—a bag on which she set much store. In it she kept 
her more particular belongings, and such care did she take of it 
that he never remembered to have seen it left out of her locked- 
up trunk before. Now, taking hold of it in his haste, he was 
rather surprised to find that it was unlocked—it was not only 
unlocked, but it flew wide open, and in flying open some of the 
contents fell upon the floor. He stooped to pick them up again. 

The first thing he picked up was a silver spoon, the next was 
an ivory chessman, the next was a fan, and the next—was a dia- 
mond brooch. 

He stared at these things in a sort of dream, and at the last 
especially. He had seen the thing before. But where? 

Good God! it came upon him in a flash! It was the adver- 
tisement in diamond work which had been the property of Mrs. 
Homer Joy ! 

He was seized with a sort of momentary paralysis, continuing 
to stare at the brooch as though he had lost the power of volition. 
It was with an effort that he obtained sufficient mastery over 
himself to be able to turn his attention to the other articles he 
held. He knew two of them. The spoon was one of the spoons 
which had been lost at Morlaix ; the chessman was one of a very 
curious set of chessmen which had disappeared at Vannes. 
From the notice which had been posted in the salle de lecture he 
had no difficulty in recognising the fan which had vanished from 
the chair. 

It was some moments before he realised what the presence of 
those things must mean, and when he did realise it a metamor- 
phosis had taken place—the Charles Burgoyne standing there 
was not the Charles Burgoyne who had entered the room. 
Without any outward display of emotion, in a cold, mechanical 
way he placed the articles he held upon one side, and turned the 
contents of the bag out upon the drawers. 

They presented a curious variety at any rate. As he gazed at 
them he experienced that singular phenomenon—the inability to 
credit the evidence of his own eyes. There were the rest of the 
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chessmen, the rest of the spoons, nick-nacks, a quaint, old silver 
cream-jug, jewellery—bracelets, rings, ear-rings, necklaces, pins; 
lockets, brooches, half the contents of a jeweller’s shop. As he 
stood staring at this very miscellaneous collection, the door 
opened, and his wife came in. 

She smiled as she entered. 

“Charlie, have they taken your money too? Are you aware, 
sir, how hungry I am ?” 

He did not turn when he heard her voice. He continued 
motionless, looking at the contents of the bag. She advanced 
towards him and saw what he was looking at. Then he turned 
and they were face to face. 

He never knew what was the fashion of his countenance. He 
could not have analysed his feelings to save his life. But, as he 
looked at her, his wife of yesterday, the woman whom he loved, 
she seemed to shrivel up before his eyes, and sank upon the floor. 
There was silence. Then she made a little gesture towards him 
with her two hands. She fell forward, hiding her face on the 
ground at his feet, prisoning his legs with her arms. 

“ How came these things into your bag ?” 

He did not know his own voice, it was so dry and harsh. She 
made no answer. 

“ Did you steal them ?” 

Still silence. He felt a sort of rage rising within him. 

“There are one or two questions you must answer. I am sorry 
to have to put them; it is not my fault. You had better get up 
from the floor.” 

She never moved. For his life he could not have touched her. 

“T suppose—.” He was choked, and paused. “I suppose that 
woman’s jewels are some of these ?” 

No answer. Recognising the hopelessness of putting questions 
to her now, he gathered the various articles together and put 
them back into the bag. 

“T’m afraid you will have to dine alone.” 

That was all he said to her. With the bag in his hand he left 
the room, leaving her in a heap upon the floor. He sneaked 
rather than walked out of the hotel. Supposing they caught 
him red-handed, with that thing in his band? He only began to 
breathe freely when he was out in the street. 
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Possibly no man in Paris spent the night of that twentieth of 


June more curiously than Mr. Burgoyne. 


was four o'clock in the morning, and broad day. 
out, haggard, the spectre of a man. 
wife just as he had left her, in a heap upon the floor, but fast 


asleep. 


bonnet or her gloves. 


When he returned it 
He was worn- 


In the bedroom he found his 





She had removed none of her clothes, not even her 


She had been crying—apparently had 


cried herself to sleep. As he stood looking down at her he 
realised how he loved her—the woman, the creature of flesh and 


blood, apart entirely from her moral qualities. 
bag within his trunk and locked it up. 


He placed the 


Then, kneeling beside 


his wife, he stooped and kissed her as she slept. The kiss 


aroused her. 


about his neck, she kissed him back again. 


spoken. 


other’s arms. 


That night they returned to London. 
On the morning after their arrival, Mr. Burgoyne took a 


them. 


cab into the city, the fatal bag beside him on the seat. 


straight to Mr. Staunton’s office. 


She woke as wakes a child, and, putting her arms 


Not a word was 


Then she got up. He helped her to undress, and put 
her into a bed as though she were a child. 
himself, and joined her. 


Then he undressed 


And they fell fast asleep locked in each 


When 


he 


The bag went with 


He drove 
entered, un- 


announced, his father-in-law started as though he were a ghost. 


“Burgoyne! What brings you here ? 


i ? ) 
wrong ! 


Mr. Burgoyne did not reply at once. 
Minnie’s bag—upon the table. 


father-in-law’s countenance. 
“ Burgoyne! Why do you look at me like that ?” 
“T have something here I wish to show you.” 
He opened the bag, and turned its con- 


, 
Burgoyne’s greeting. 
tents out upon the table. 


—~eh ?” 


I hope there’s nothing 
Oo 


He placed the bag— 
He kept his eyes fixed upon his 


That was Mr. 


“ Not a bad haul from Breton peasants, 


Mr. Staunton stared at the heap of things thus suddenly dis- 


closed. 


“ Burgoyne,” he stammered, “ what's the meaning of this ?” 
“ Are you quite sure you don’t know what it means ?” 
Looking up, Mr. Staunton caught the other's eyes. He 


seemed to read something there which carried dreadful signifi- 
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cance to his brain. His glance fell and he covered his face with 
his hands. At last he found his voice. 

“ Minnie ?” 7 

The word was gasped rather than spoken. Mr. Burgoyne’s 
reply was equally brief. 

“ Minnie !” 

“Good God !” 

There was silence for perhaps a minute. Then Mr. Burgoyne 
locked the door of the room and stood before the empty fire- 
place. 

“Tt is by the merest chance that I am not at this moment 
booked for the travaua forcés.. Some of those jewels were stolen 
from a woman’s dressing-case at the Grand Hotel, with the 
woman herself in bed and more than half awake at the time. 
She talked about having every guest in the place searched by the 
police. If she had done so, you would have heard from us as 
soon as the ruler of the prison allowed us to communicate.” 

Mr. Burgoyne paused. Mr. Staunton kept his eyes fixed upon 
the table. 

“That’s what I wanted to tell you the night before the wed- 
ding, only you wouldn’t stop. She’s a kleptomaniac.” 

Mr. Burgoyne smiled, not gaily. 

“Do you mean she’s a habitual thief ?” 

“It’s a disease.” 

“T’ve no doubt it’s a disease. But perhaps you'll be so kind 
as to accurately define what in the present case you understand 
oy disease.” 

“When she was a toddling child she took things, and secreted 
them—it’s a literal fact. When she got into short frocks she 
continued to capture everything that caught her eye. When 
she exchanged them for long ones it was the same. It was not 
because she wanted the things, because she never attempted 
to use them when she had them. She just put them somewhere 
—as a magpie might—and forgot their existence. You had only 
to find out where they were and take them away again, and she 
was never one whit the wiser. In that direction she’s irrespon- 
sible—it’s a disease, in fact.” 

“Tf it is, as you say, a disease, have you ever had it medically 
treated ?” 
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“She has been under medical treatment her whole life long. 
I suppose we have consulted half the specialists in England. 
Our own man, Muir, has given the case his continual attention- 
He has kept a regular journal, and can give you more light upon 
the subject than I can. You have no conception what a life- 
long torture it has been to me.” 

“T have a very clear conception indeed. But don’t you think 
you might have enlightened me upon the matter before ?” 

Rising from his seat, Mr. Staunton began to pace the room. 

“I do! I think so very strongly indeed. But—but—I was 
over persuaded. As you know, I tried at the very last moment ; 
even then I failed. Besides, it was suggested to me that 
marriage might be the turning point, and that the woman might 
be different from the girl. Don’t misunderstand me! She is 
not a bad girl; she is a good girl in the best possible sense, a girl 
ina million! No better daughter ever lived; you won't find a 
better wife if you search the whole world through! There is 
just this one point. Some people are somnambulists; in a sense 
she is a somnambulist too. I tell you I might put this watch 
upon the table”—Mr. Staunton produced his watch from his 
waistcoat pocket—‘“and she would take it from right under- 
neath my nose, and never know what it was that she had done. 
I confess I can’t explain it, but so it is!” 

“T think,” remarked Mr. Burgoyne, with a certain dryness, 
“that I had better see this doctor fellow—Muir.” 

“See him—by all means, see him. There is one point, Bur- 
goyne. I realised from the first that if we kept you in the dark 
about this thing, and it forced itself upon you afterwards, you 
would be quite justified in feeling aggrieved.” 

“You realised that, did you? You did get so far?” 

“And therefore I say this, that although my child has only 
been your wife these few short days, although she loves you as 
truly as woman ever loved a man—and what strength of love 
she has I know—still, if you are minded to put her from you, I 
will not only not endeavour to change your purpose, but I will 
never ask you for a penny for her support—she shall be to you 
as though she had never lived.” 

Mr. Burgoyne looked his father-in-law in the face. 
“No man shall part me from my wife, nor anything—but 
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death.” Mr. Burgoyne turned a little aside. “I believe I love 
her better because of this. God knows I loved her well 
enough before.” 

“T can understand that easily. Because of this she is dearer 
to us, too.” 

There was silence. Moving to the table, Mr. Burgoyne began 
to replace the things in the bag. 

“IT will go and see this man Muir.” 

Dr. Muir was at home. His appearance impressed Mr. Bur- 
goyne favourably, and Mr. Burgoyne had a keen eye for the 
charlatan in medicine. 

“Dr. Muir, I have come from Mr. Staunton. My name is 
Burgoyne. You are probably aware that I have married Mr. 
Staunton’s daughter, Minnie. It is about my wife I wish to 
consult you.” Dr. Muir simply nodded. “During our honey- 
moon in Brittany she has stolen all these things.” 

Mr. Burgoyne opened the bag sufficiently to disclose the con- 
tents. Dr. Muir scarcely glanced at them. He kept his eyes 
fixed on Mr. Burgoyne’s face. There was a pause before he 
spoke. 

“You were not informed of her—peculiarity ?” 

“T was not. I don’t understand it now. It is because I wish 
to understand it that I have come to you.” 

“T don’t understand it either.” 

“But I am told that you have always given the matter your 
attention.” 

“That is so, but I don’t understand it any the more for that. 
I am not a specialist.” 

“Do you mean that she is mad ?” 

“T don’t say that I mean anything at all; very shortly you 
will be quite as capable of judging of the caseasIam. I’ve no 
doubt that if you wished to place her in an asylum, you would 
have no difficulty in doing so. So much I don't hesitate to 
say.” 

“Thank you. I have no intention of doing anything of the 
kind. Can you not suggest a cure?” 

“T can suggest ten thousand, but they would all be experi- 
ments. In fact, I have tried several of them already, and the 
experiments have failed. For instance, I thought marriage might 
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effect a cure. It is perhaps yet too early to judge, but it would 
appear that, so far, the thing has been a failure. Frankly, Mr. 
Burgoyne, I don’t think you will find a man in Europe who, in 
this particular case, can give you help. You must trust to time. 
[ have always thought myself that a shock might do it, though 
what sort of shock it will have to be is more than I can tell you. 
I thought the marriage shock might serve. Possibly the birth 
shock might prove of some avail. But we cannot experiment in 
shocks, you know. You must trust to time.” 

On that basis—trust in tume—Mr. Burgoyne arranged his 
household. The bag with its contents was handed to his solicitor. 
The stolen property was restored to its several owners. It cost 
Mr. Burgoyne a pretty penny before the restoration was com- 
plete. A certain Mrs. Deal formed part of his establishment. 
She acted as companion and keeper to Mr. Burgoyne’s wife. 
They never knew whether that lady realised what Mrs. Deal's 
presence really meant. And, in spite of their utmost vigilance, 
things were taken—from shops, from people’s houses, from guests 
under her own roof. It was Mrs. Deal’s business to discover 
where these things were, and to see that they were instantly 
restored. Her life was spent in a continual game of hide and 
seek, 

It was a strange life they lived in that Brompton house, and 
yet—odd though it may sound—it was a happy one. He loved 
her, she loved him—there is a good deal in just that simple fact. 
There was one good thing—and that in spite of Dr. Muir's sug- 
gestion that a birth shock might effect a cure—there were no 
children. 





CHAPTER IT.—THE CURE. 


THEY had been married five years. There came an invitation 
from one Arthur Watson, a friend of Mr. Burgoyne’s boyhood. 
After long separation they had encountered each other by accident, 
and Mr. Watson had insisted upon Mr. Burgoyne’s bringing his 
wife to spend the “ week-end” with him in that Mecca of a 
certain section of modern Londoners—up the river. So the 
married couple went to see the single man. 

After dinner conversation rather languished. But their host 
stirred it up again. 
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“T have something here to show you.” Producing a leather 
case from the inner pocket of his coat, he addressed a question to 
Mr. Burgoyne: “ Do much in mines ?” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Because, if you do, here’s a tip for you, and tips are things in 
which I don’t deal as a rule—buy Mitwaterstraand. There is a 
boom coming along, and the foreshadowings of the boom are in 
this case. Mrs. Burgoyne, shut your eyes and you shall see.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne did not shut her eyes, but Mr. Watson opened 
the case, and she saw! More than a score of cut diamonds of 
the purest water, and of unusual size—lumps of light! With 
them, side by side, were about the same number of uncut stones, 
in curious contrast to their more radiant brethren. 

“You see those?” He took out about a dozen of the cut 
stones, and held them loosely in his hand. “ Are you a judge of 
diamonds? Well,I am. Hitherto there have been one or two 
defects about African diamonds—they cut badly, and the colour’s 
wrong. But we have changed all that. I stake my reputation 
that you will find no finer diamonds than those in the world. 
Here is the stone in the rough. Here.is exactly the same thing 
after it has been cut; judge for yourself, my boy! And those 
come from the district of Mitwaterstraand, Griqualand West. 
Take my tip, Burgoyne, and look out for Mitwaterstraand.” 

Mr. Burgoyne did take his tip, and looked out for Mitwater- 
straand, though not in the sense he meant. He looked out for 
Mitwaterstraand all night, lying in bed with his eyes wide open, 
his thoughts fixed on his wife. Suppose they were stolen, those 
shining bits of crystal ? 

In the morning he was up while she still slept. He dressed 
himself and went downstairs. He felt that he must have just 
one whiff of tobacco, and then return—to watch. A little doze 
in which he had caught himself had frightened him. Suppose 
he fell into slumber as profound as hers, what might not happen 
in his dreams ? 

Early as was the hour, he was not the first downstairs. As he 
entered the room in which the diamonds had been exhibited, he 
found Mr. Watson standing at the table. 

“ Hollo, Watson! At this hour of the morning who'd have 
thought of seeing you ?” 
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“I—I’ve had a shock.” There was a perceptible tremor in 
‘Mr. Watson’s voice, as though even yet he had not recovered from 
the shock of which he spoke. 

“A shock? What kind of a shock ?” 

“When I woke this morning I found that I had left the case 
with the diamonds in downstairs. I can’t think how I came to 
do it.” 

“Tt was a careless thing.” Mr. Burgoyne’s tones were even 
stern. He shuddered as he thought of the risk which had been 
run. 

“Tt was. When I found that it was missing, I was out of bed 
like a flash. I put my things on anyhow, and when I found it 
was all right”—he at that moment was holding the case in his 
hands—“I felt like singing a Te Deum.” He did not look like 
singing a Te Deum, by any means. “ Let's have a look at you, 
my beauties.” He pressed a spring and the case flew open. 
“ My God!” 

‘“What’s the matter ?” 

“'They’re gone !” 

“Gone !” 

They were, sure enough. The case was empty. The shock 
was too much for Mr. Burgoyne. 

“ She’s taken them after all,” he gasped. 

“Who?” 

“ My wife!” 

“ Your wife !—Burgoyne !—What do you mean ?” 

“ Watson, my wife has stolen them.” 

“ Burgoyne!” 

The empty case fell to the ground with a crash. It almost 
seemed as though Mr. Watson would have fallen after it. He 
seemed even more distressed than his friend. His face was 
clammy, his hands were trembling. 

“ Burgoyne, what—whatever do you mean ?” 

“My wife’s a kleptomaniac, that’s what I mean.” 

“A kleptomaniac! You—you don’t mean that she has taken 
the stones ?” 

“IT do. Sounds like a joke, doesn’t it ?” 

“ A joke! I don’t know what you call a joke! It'll be no joke 
for me. There’s to be a meeting, and those stones will have to 
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be produced for experts to examine. If they are not forthcoming, 
I shall have to explain what has become of them, and those are 
not the men to listen to any talk of kleptomania. And it isn’t 
the money they will want, it’s the stones. At this crisis those 
stones are worth a hundred thousand pounds to us, and more! 
It'll be your ruin, and mine, if they are not found.” 

“They will be found. It is only a little game she plays. 
She hides, we seek and find. I think I may undertake to pro- 
duce them for you in half-an-hour.” 

“IT hope you will,” said Mr. Watson, still with clammy face 
and trembling hands. “My God, I hope you will.” 

Mr. Burgoyne went upstairs. His wife was still asleep ; and 
a prettier picture than she presented when asleep it would be . 
hard to find. He put his hand upon her shoulder. : 

“Minnie!” Noreply. “Minnie!” Still she slept. 

When she did awake it was in the most natural and charm- 
ing way conceivable. She stretched out her arms to her husband 
leaning over her. 

“Charlie! Whatever is the time ?” 

“ Where are those stones ? ” 

“What?” With the back of her hands she began to rub her 
eyes. “ Where are what ?” 

“ Where are those stones ?” 

“T don’t know what-—” yawn—‘“ you mean.” 

“Minnie !— Don’t trifle with me!— Where have you put 
those diamonds ?” 

“Charlie! Whatever do you mean ?” 

Her eyes were wide open now. She lay looking at him in 
innocent surprise. 

“ What a consummate actress you are!” 

The words came from his lips almost unawares. They seemed 
to startle her. “Charlie!” 

He—loving her with all his heart—was unable to meet her 
glance, and began moving uneasily about the room, talking as he - 
moved. 

“Come, Minnie, tell me where they are?” 

“Where what are ?” 

“The diamonds !” 

“The diamonds! What diamonds? Whatever do you mean? 
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“You know what I mean very well. I mean the Mitwater- 
straand diamonds which Watson showed us last night, and 
which you have taken from the case.”’ 

“Which I have taken from the case!” She rose from the 
bed, and stood on the floor in her night-dress, the embodiment 
of surprise. “If you will leave the room I shall be able to 
dress.” 

“Minnie! Do you really think I am a fool? I can make 
every allowance—God knows I have done so often enough before 
—but you must tell me where those stones are before I leave 
this room.” 

“ Do you mean to suggest that I—I have stolen them ?” 

“Call it what you please! I am only asking you to tell me 
where you have put them. That is all.” 

“On what evidence do you suspect me of this monstrous 
crime ?” 

“Evidence? What do I need with evidence? Minnie, for 
God’s sake, don’t let us argue. You know that you are dearer 
to me than life, but this time—even at the sacrifice of life !—I 
cannot save you from the consequence of your own act.” 

“'The consequence of my own act! What do you mean ?” 

“I mean this, that unless those diamonds are immediately 
forthcoming, this night you will sleep in jail.” 

“Tn jail! Isleepin jail! Is this some hideous dream ?” 

“Oh, my darling, for both our sakes tell me where the 
diamonds are.” 

“Charlie, I know no more where they are than the man in 
the moon.” 

“Then God help us, for we are lost !” 

He ransacked every article of furniture the room contained. 
Tore open the mattresses, ripped up the boards, looked up the 
chimney. But there were no diamonds. And that night she 
slept in jail. Mr. Watson started off to tell his story to the 
meeting as best he might. Mr. and Mrs. Burgoyne remained 
behind, searching for the missing stones. About one o'clock, Mr. 
Watson still being absent, a telegram was received at the local 
police station containing instructions to detain Mrs. Burgoyne 
on a charge of felony, “warrant coming down by train.” Mr. 
Watson had evidently told his story to an unsympathetic audience. 
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Mrs. Burgoyne was arrested and taken off to the local lock-up— 
all idea of bail being peremptorily pooh-poohed. Mr. Burgoyne 
tore up to town in a state of semi-madness. When Mr. Staunton 
heard the story, his affliction was at least, equal to his son-in- 
law’s. Dr. Muir was telegraphed for, and a hurried conference 
was held in the office of a famous criminal lawyer. That gentle- 
man told them plainly that at present nothing could be done. 

“Even suppose the diamonds are immediately forthcoming, 
the case will have to go before a magistrate. You don’t suppose 
the police will allow you to compound a felony. That is what 
it amounts to, you know.” 

As for the medical point of view, it must be urged, of course ; 
but the lawyer made no secret of his belief that if the medical 
point of view was all they had to depend on, the case would, of a 
certainty, be sent to trial. 

“But it seems to me that at present there is not a tittle of 
evidence. Your wife, Mr. Burgoyne, has been arrested, I won’t 
say upon your information, but on the strength of words which 
you allowed to escape your lips. But they can’t put you in the 
box; you could prove nothing if they did. When the case comes 
on they'll ask for a remand. Probably they'll get it, one remand 
at any rate. I shall offer bail, which they'll accept. When the 
case comes on again, unless they have something to go on, which 
they haven't now, it will be dismissed. Mrs. Burgoyne will 
leave the court without a stain upon her character. We sha’n’t 
ever have to hint at kleptomania, or klepto anything.” 

More than once that night Mr. Burgoyne meditated suicide. 
All was over. She—his beloved!—through his folly—slept in 
jail. And if, by the skin of her teeth, she escaped this time, 
how would it be the next? She was guilty now—they might 
prove it then! And when he thought of the numerous precautions 
he had hedged her round with heretofore, it seemed marvellous 
that she had gone scot free so long. And suppose she had been 


taken at the outset of her career—in the affair of the jewels at ” 


the Grand Hotel—what would have availed any plea he might 
have urged, before a French tribunal? He shuddered as he 
thought of it. 

He never attempted to go to bed. He paced to and fro in his 
study like a caged wild animal. If he might only have shared 
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her cell! The study was on the ground floor. It opened on to the 
garden. Between two and three in the morning he thought he 
heard a tapping at the pane. With a trembling hand he un- 
latched the window. A man stood without. 

* Watson!” 

As the name broke from him Mr. Watson staggered, rather 
than walked, into the room. 

“J—I saw the light outside. I thought I had better knock at 
the window than disturb the house.” 

He sank into a chair, putting his arms upon the table, pillowing 
his face upon his hands. There was silence. Mr. Burgoyne, in 
his surprise, was momentarily struck dumb. At last, finding his 
voice, and eyeing his friend, he said— 

“This is a bad job for both of us.” 

Mr. Watson looked up. Mr. Burgoyne, in spite of his own 
burden which he had to bear, was startled by something which 
he saw written on his face. 

“ As you say, it is a bad job for both of us.” Mr. Watson rose 
as he was speaking. “Butitis worst forme. Why did you tell 
me all that stuff about your wife ?” 

“God knows I am not in the mood to talk of anything, but 
rather than that, talk of what you please.” 

“Why the devil did you put that thought into my head ?” 

“What thought? I do not understand. I don’t think you 
understand much either.” 

“Why did you tell me she had taken the stones? Why, you 
damned fool, I had them in my pocket all the time.” 

Mr. Watson took his hand out of his pocket. It was full of 
what seemed little crystals. He dashed these down upon the 
table with such force that they were scattered all over the room, 
They were some of the Mitwaterstraand diamonds. 

“Watson ! Good God! What do you mean ?” 

“T was the thief! Not she!” 

“ You—hound !” 

“Don’t look as though you'd like to murder me! I tell you I 
feel like murdering you! I am a ruined man. The thought 
came into my head that if I could get off with those 
Mitwaterstraand diamonds, I should have something with which 
to start afresh. Like an idiot, I took them from the case last 
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night, meaning to hatch some cock-and-bull story about having 
forgotten to bring the case upstairs, and their having been stolen 
from it in the night. But on reflection I perceived how extremely 
thin the tale would be. I went downstairs to put them back 
again. I was in the very act of doing it when you came in. [| 
showed you the empty box. You immediately cried out that 
your wife had stolen them. It was a temptation straight from 
hell! I was too astounded at first to understand your meaning. 
When I did, I let you remain in possession of your belief. Now, 
Burgoyne, don’t you be a fool.” 

But Mr. Burgoyne was a fool. He fell on to the floor in a fit; 
this last straw was one too many. When he recovered, Mr. 
Watson was gone, but the diamonds were there, piled in a neat 


little heap upon the table. He had been guilty of a really — 


curious lapse into the paths of honesty, for, as he truly said, he 
was a ruined man. It was one of those resonant smashes which 
are the sensation of an hour. 

Mrs. Burgoyne was released,—without a stain upon her 
character. She never stole again! She had been guilty so many 
times, and never been accused of crime,—and the first time she 
was innocent they said she wasa thief! Dr. Muir said the shock 
had done it,—he had said that a shock would do it, all along. 


RIcHARD MARSH. 
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CONTEMPORARY COINCIDENCES. 


** There is a toy which I have heard, and I would not have it given over 
but waited upon a little.” —Bacon. 


It has, time out of mind, been matter of common observation 
that many little domestic occurrences—especially accidents— 
take place 7m groups. Every servant—every mistress—knows 
that if “china falls,” or any similar calamity occurs to mar the 
harmony of domestic economy, a couple of other mishaps of a 
like nature are sure to take place soon afterwards—sufticiently 
soon to attract attention. To-day an ink-bottle is upset and the 
table cloth is spoiled, to-morrow a lamp-globe is broken, the 
next day the kitchen chimney takes fire. Who is not familiar 
with this characteristic of domestic life, upon whose distinctive 
existence there is such an extensive and traditional consensus of 
opinion ? The question indeed is, not as to the existence of such 
a principle, but as to how far into every-day life, how far into 
the world of society, politics, commerce, and trade, this principle 
can be shown to extend. 

There is, in the opinion of the writer, hardly any department 
of human affairs which is absolutely free from the operation of 
this principle. It has been observed to govern the occurrence, 
not of accidents only, but also of quarrels, misunderstandings, 
and unpleasantnesses, ailments, illnesses, deaths, changes, and 
innovations, as well as events of an indifferent nature. Indeed, 
the proverbs of our language, if nothing else, would justify us in 
coming to the conclusion that our forefathers recognised a 
“wave” principle in occurrences of every description ; for we 
have three distinct familiar sayings which make provision for 
every class of events—fortunate, unfortunate, and neutral— 
good, bad, and indifferent. For example: “ Nothing succeeds 
like success” —(good) ; “ Misfortunes never come alone ”—(bad) ; 
“Tt never rains but it pours "—(indifferent). Foreign nations 
have similar proverbial sayings. The French, for instance, say : 
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“Un malheur n’arrive jamais seul;” and the Germans, “ Ein 
Ungliick kommt nie allein.” Other languages probably con- 
tain similar proverbs, and such as embrace agreeable as well as 
disagreeable occurrences. It is a psychological fact that adverse 
circumstances attract far more attention than do propitious 
events. Our language is rich in words expressive of pity and 
sympathy, but very poor in words expressive of congratulation ; 
hence it is possible that our proverb, “nothing succeeds like 
success,’ may not have a counterpart in other languages.! 

All the following coincidences have taken place within the 
last seven years. They are extracted from the newspapers, with 
the omission, of course, of explanatory details, room for which 
could not be found. 

Many of these coincidences have probably already attracted 
individual attention, and perhaps elicited an expression of passing 
surprise from more than one paterfamilias, seated in his after- 
dinner arm-chair, with slippered feet on fender, and a “special ” 
in his hand. 

“Now, that is odd! Yesterday there was a case of mistaken 
identity at the Clerkenwell Police Court, and here is another 
similar case at the Bristol Assizes. Very singular, my dear, is it 
not?” And there the matter ends. : 

The following. is a collection of such “singular cases,” of 
which, however, three things must be noted. First, the coin- 
cidences herein recorded are only a very small selection from a 
long list of similar ones. Secondly, the explanation cannot be 
found in a tendency to record similar events, for the newspaper 
writers seem quite unconscious that they wre recording similar 
events, and they scarcely ever call attention to any coincidental 
feature in their items of news. Thirdly, we have never either 
bought or read a newspaper with the idea of finding a coin- 
cidence therein. 


[7.=“ Times.” D. NV.=“ Daily News.” £.=“ Echo.” 
S.=“Standard.” D. T.=“Daily Telegraph.” G.=“Globe.” 
E. S.=“ Evening Standard.” 


1Cf. Heine: Wer viel hat, der wird awch bald 
Noch viel mehr dazw bekommen. 
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FALL oF BuILpINGs, &c.—In July, 1885, there seems to have 
been an epidemic of fatalities caused by the fall or collapse of 
various kinds of structures. 


22nd July, 1885.1—‘* The roof of the house of Mr. ——-, H—— Manor, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, fell in last evening, killing a nurse and baby.”—-E. 

23rd July, 1885.—Two domestics were killed at Leicester by the fall of 
a parapet. ‘‘ Both were attracted to a parapet, 60 feet from the ground, by 
the sound of music, and as soon as they leaned over, the parapet fell, carry- 
ing them with it, causing instant death.” —£. 

24th July, 1885.—‘‘In Penrith yesterday a grand stand, on which there 
were many hundred spectators, suddenly collapsed, and several persons were 
injured, some so seriously that their recovery is doubtful.” —JZ. 

27th July, 1885.—‘‘ A shocking accident occurred there (Chatham) yester- 
day, by which it is feared several lives have been lost.” Part of the pier gave 
way ; ‘‘ when some 70 or 80 persons were on the brow it collapsed, precipitat- 
ing its human freight into the river.”—S. 

24th July, 1885.—“ A terrible catastrophe occurred here (Cologne) to-day. 
Two houses in the Holzmarkt, occupied by 16 families, fell in.”—S. ‘*Up 
to ten o’clock this morning, 30 injured persons and 7 dead bodies have been 
extricated from the ruins.”—E. (25th. ) 





BuRNING OF CHURCHES.—Fires occur, but churches are not 
burned, every day. 


December, 1886.—A church was burned in London some time during this 
month (the date has been mislaid). 

3rd January, 1887.—“ The church of St. John the Evangelist, at Ranmoor, 
the principal suburb of Sheffield, was destroyed by fire yesterday.”—D, T. 

4th January, 1887.—‘* The R. C. Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, at 
St. Leonard’s, was destroyed by fire early yesterday.” —D. T. 


(Again, in February, 1889.) 


5th February, 1889.—“ A heap of charred ruins now marks the site occupied 
till yesterday by the ancient and beautiful Gothic church of Hanmer, Flint- 
shire, &c.’’—S. 

5th February, 1889.—‘‘ The parish church of Arbuthnot, Kincardineshire, 
was totally destroyed by fire on Sunday.”—S. 


FALL OF BripGes.—The following two cases are remarkable :-— 


16th September, 1886.—‘‘ The suspension bridge over the Ostravitza, at 
Ostrau in Moravia, gave way suddenly, just as a squadron of Uhlans was 


1 Except when otherwise stated, the date given is that of the newspaper 
from which the extract is taken. The names of persons are in most cases 
for obvious reasons suppressed. 
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about to cross. ..... Up to time of despatch seven persons have been 
taken out of the water dead.”—D. T. 

16th September, 1886.—The Albert Bridge at Belfast collapsed. ‘‘ The 
removal of the debris and the search for bodies have been prosecuted with 
unremitting energy. ... . Had the accident occurred a little earlier the 
catastrophe would have been of a tragic nature.”—D. TI., 17th. 


THEATRES BURNED.— 


1st January, 1888.—On this date occurred the great fire at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington. 

4th Janwary, 1888.—‘‘ Last evening a fire broke out on the stage of the 
Theatre Royal at Belfast.”—\S. 

5th January, 1888.—‘* The Theatre Royal at Bolton was early yesterday 
morning destroyed by fire.”—NS. 


ExpLosions.—These, like other accidents, have their epidemics. 


6th October, 1888.—‘‘ Two explosions took place yesterday in Dublin. .. . 
In Merrion Row a whisky vat exploded. . . . About the same time a large 
vat ignited at a store on the North Lotts..... The fire brigade was called 
out in both cases.”—S, 

17th October, 1888.—** Calais, October 16th. A tremendous explosion was 
heard here to-night. . . . It was found that the petroleum steamer Ville de 
Calais had blown up in Wet Dock. The vessel was cut in two,” &c., &c.—S. 


These explosions were but the herald of far worse disasters :— 


22nd November, 1888.—On the 21st all Bristol was alarmed by a terrible 
explosion, followed by a most disastrous fire. The people ran to Bathurst 
Basin, ‘‘ where they found a naphtha vessel on fire. Three of the crew 
were known to be below, and they are missing. .... The damage done is 
immense,” etc.—S. 

29th November, 1888.—‘ A terrible boiler explosion has just taken place in 
a large manufactory at Kineshma, in Central Russia. Eleven persons were 
killed on the spot,” and 175 seriously injured.—NS. 

29th November, 1888.—‘‘ An explosion occurred yesterday at a small public- 
house at Dearham, Cumberland. . . . Several windows were blown out, and 
the man’s face was fearfully injured. . . . His son is also injured.”—S. 

30th November, 1888.—‘*‘ H.M.S. Pigmy was undergoing her gunnery trials 
in the North Sea yesterday, when one of her two-barrel Nordenfelt guns ex- 
ploded. . . . D— was knocked down,” and another man was injured. .... 
‘* The gun was seriously damaged.”—S. 


Accidents, therefore, not in the household only, but also in the 
state and in the public service, occur in epidemics. The list of 
coincidental fires, railway disasters, and shipwrecks—not due to 
general stormy weather—at our disposal is alarmingly long and 
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complete. Turn we, however, from accidents altogether to mis- 
cellaneous matters—occurrences of an indifferent nature—aillus- 
trations of the saw, “it never rains but it pours.” Here the 
game is more scarce, and may be put up or not, according to the 
whims of journalists or the space at their disposal. Catastrophes 
concern all, and touch us closely ; they, therefore, demand and 
receive attention, and are duly recorded in the newspapers, 
while neutral events are used merely to fill a gap when any 
exists. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, whoever reads the 
newspapers with a “coincidental” eye will find ample matter to 
justify him in believing that the “wave” or “ epidemic” prin- 
ciple obtains here likewise. We select the following as illustra- 
tions :— 

Bury1nG Empty CorFins.—Mistakes of this kind are surely 
uncommon. Yet the only cases we recollect meeting with during 
the last ten years all occurred within the same week. 


17th December, 1885.—“ At Bedwyn, Wilts, yesterday, the resident clergy- 
man celebrated the burial service over what proved to be an empty coffin. 
The coffin... . by some extraordinary oversight, had been screwed down 
while empty,” etc.—Z. 

19th December, 1885.—‘* A curious burial incident is reported to-day from 
Cashel. At the burial of an old pauper the coffin was taken to the grave. 
. . . Through an accident the lid slipped aside and disclosed to the specta- 
tors that the coftin was empty. Owing to some mistake the corpse had not 
been put in,” etce.—Z. 

23rd December, 1885.—‘‘ At the Torquay Town Hall to-day a coroner’s 
inquiry was opened into the circumstances attending the death of a child 
whose body was found in a cellar.” The child, who had died at Bath, was 
taken to Teignmouth for burial, “ but, instead of being interred, a quantity of 
bricks were substituted for the body, which was taken out of the coffin, and 
the rubbish was consigned to the grave with a funeral service by the Vicar,” 
etc.—E. 


GREAT FINDS oF HonEy.—The following occurred very close 
together :— 


22nd September, 1885.—“‘ For the last sixteen or seventeen years a colony 
of bees has taken possession of a niche between the walls of the Hautboy and 
Fiddle Public-house at Ockham, near Ripley.” Suspicion was aroused, a 
search was made, part of the wall was removed, and ‘‘ a wonderful sight pre- 
sented itself. A large mass of comb was exposed. ... Dish after dish was 
filled with a total quantity of about 120 lbs.” —£. 
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22nd September, 1885.—A still more extraordinary take was secured at 
Winter’s Hall, Bromley. ‘Some men went to take some bees which had got 
between the ceiling of the coach-house and the granary. They succeeded in 
taking 3 cwts. of honey. The bees had been engaged in their novel hiding 
place several years,” etc.—L. 


Marriaces INtERRUPTED—6th February, 1886. ‘‘ Attack on a bridegroom. 
—The Newport magistrates yesterday committed a young man named ——-— 
for seriously wounding a Scotchman.” Hearing that the latter was going to 
marry his (the Irishman’s) sister, the Irishman “visited the bridegroom’s 
apartments. A combat ensued, in which the latter sustained very serious in- 
juries. ”—E. 

6th February, 1886.—‘‘ A remarkable scene took place yesterday in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Duke Street, Southport....A-young man named C— 
C— was being married to one J— B—, when the bridegroom’s mother 
entered. She approached the ‘altar,’ and struck the bridesmaid a severe 
blow in the face. She was almost knocked over the communion rails... . 
The ceremony was concluded, and the party escaped by means of a side 


door.’’—E. 


WomEN IN MEN’s CLorHEs.—Many readers will recollect the 
first of the following cases :— 


7th March, 1889.—‘‘ A tall, well-dressed person, who answered to the name 
of H— M—, was charged at the Marlborough Street Police Court yesterday 
with appearing in male attire .... She wore a black coat and vest, and 
fashionably cut troysers.’”’ This lady, who had attempted to enlist as a 
soldier, subsequently figured in the police courts again. —S, 

9th March, 1889.——‘‘ A curious case of a woman having passed herself off 
for a man during more than ten years has just been brought before a Paris 
police commissary,” etc.—Tit-Bits. 

30th April, 1889.—‘‘ Another female in male attire, after escaping observa- 
tion for 7 years, has been unmasked at Wrexham, owing to falling into the 
hands of the police” while drunk and disorderly. --S. 


ActTIONS FoR LiBpEL.—There was a remarkable epidemic of 
libel actions at the Michelmas sittings of 1889. It might be 
argued that actions at law are the result of a combination of 
circumstances happening at various times but always long ante- 
cedent to the action itself. This is quite true, but it is not less 
true of all other events; the only difference is that in the one 
class of cases we can trace the predisposing causes gradually and 


regularly back to a certain point, while in the other class we 


cannot. ° 
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29th October, 1889.—Before Mr. Justice Hawkins—<Action for libel arising 
out of a County Council Election. (See ‘‘ Times” or any of the London 
Dailies). 

30th October, 1889.—Before Justices Manisty, and Field—Appeal in action 
for libel. (Lbid.) 

30th October, 1889.—At the Guildhall—Action for threatening to publish 
a libel. (Ibid. ) 

3lst October, 1889.—Before Justices Manisty and Field—Application for 
new trial in an action for libel in which £500 damages had been awarded. 
(Ibid. ) 

1st November, 1889.—Before the Lord Chief Justice—Action for slander. 
(Ibid.) 

1st November, 1889.—Before Mr. Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice 
Stephen—Legal argument in action for libel by a lady. (Ibid.) 

5th November, 1889.—Before Justices Matthew and Wills—Argument on 
demurrer in action for libel brought by the committee of a club. (Lbid.) 

7th November, 1889.—Before Mr. Baron Huddleston—Action for libel 
arising out of a School Board Election. (Zbid.) 

7th November, 1889.—Before Justices Manisty and Field—Appeal in action 
for libel against the ‘‘ Times” re the forged letters. (Ibid.) 

7th November, 1889.—Before Justices Manisty and Field—Application by 
Mr. O’B— for new trial in action for slander v. Ld. 8.— (Ibid.) 

23rd November, 1889.—Before Mr. Baron Huddleston—<Action for libel 
commenced. (Ibid.) 

26th November, 1889.—At Bow Street—Prosecution for malicious libel. 
(Ibid.) 

28th November, 1889.—Before Mr. Baron Huddleston—<Action for libel 
commenced. (Ibid.) | 

29th November, I1889.-—-Before Mr. Justice Cave 
prietor for libel. (Lbid.) 

5th December, 1889.—Action commenced by a surgeon v. a newspaper for 
libel. (Ibid.) 

9th December, 1889.—Before Mr. Baron Huddleston—<Action by the Editor 
of ‘* Punch” v. a newspaper for libel. ( Ibid.) 

10th December, 1889.—Before Mr. Justice Cave 
paper commenced. (Lbid.) 

13th December, 1889.—In the Queen’s Bench—Action for libel v. a news- 
paper commenced. (Jbid.) 








Action v. a hotel pro- 


Action for libel v. a news- 





Elsewhere throughout the United Kingdom there were other 
important libel actions. For instance, on November 26th, we 
read that in Dublin the Lord Mayor obtained £500 damages 
against a newspaper for label. 


RoBBERY ON LAWYERS.—The following occurred on the same 
day :— 
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16th August, 1886.—‘ J WwW was charged with stealing a gold 
watch and chain from .... a solicitor . . on Friday afternoon, in Caven- 
dish Square. The prisoner rushed up behind him and took the watch, 
breaking the chain in halves.”—D. 7. 

16th August, 1886.—‘‘Sir,—On Friday night, in St. Martin’s Lane, a 
young man rushed at me and with both hands seized my watch and chain. . . 
aud severed, as I thought, a gold watch, with which he decamped ... . I 





fortunately discovered my watch subsequently between the cloth and lining - 


of my waistcoat. I enclose my card.—A Barrister, Middle Temple, 
August 15th.” —D. T. 


DEATH IN THE LEGAL RANKS :— 


March, 1883.— Early in this month died Mr. Harrison, Q.C. 

21st March, 1883.—At Hampstead this morning, Mr. Basil Woodd Smith 
expressed regret for the “great loss we have sustained in the sudden death 
of our colleague, Mr. Loch,” etc.—£. 

21st March, 1883.—‘‘The Right Hon. Sir George Jessel, Master of the 
Rolls, expired this morning after a brief illness,” ete.—L. 

22nd March, 1883.—‘‘ It is a curious circumstance that Sir George Jessel’s 
principal clerk, a gentleman who had been in his service from the beginning 
of his professional career, died on Tuesday night.”—E. 


Sir Robert J. Phillimore resigned his seat on the bench on the 
same day that Sir George Jessel died :— 


‘* Sad seem the lines that on one morning tell 
Of Jessel’s death and Phillimore’s farewell,’”’—Puwmnch. 


CONSTABLES IN TROUBLE :— 


20th August, 1887.—At Bow Street, “ prosecution of police constable E— 
for perjury in connection with the arrest of Miss C » etc.—S. 
20th August, 1887.—‘‘ Police constable F. J. L— was charged yesterday at 














Hammersmith with assaulting Serjeant J R while on duty,” etc.— 
S. 

20th August, 1887.—‘‘R B , police constable, was summoned at . 
the Marylebone Police Court yesterday. for assaulting W. w—-—, 
painter,” etc.—S. 

(Again, in 1889 :) 

30th November, 1889.—‘‘ Police constable C—-— . . . was summoned for 
assaulting a boy,” etc. (fined).—S. 

30th November, 1889.—-‘‘ Police constable T—— ... was summoned for 


assaulting W B , the driver of a road car,” etc. (fined).—S. 
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30th November, 1889.—“ Police constable W C was charged 
yesterday on suspicion of being the murderer of W——- D——,” etc.—S. 


Space does not permit us to call attention to CONSULS IN 
TROUBLE— including the “Sackville Incident,” closely followed 
by the “ Morier Incident,” as well as by others in different parts 
of the world; or to CLERGYMEN IN TROUBLE, fowr cases of 
which are reported in one newspaper. 

Riots.—For details of the following the reader must be re- 
ferred to the newspapers ndicated :— 


24th July, 1885.—‘‘ Reported Outbreak in Cabul.”—S. 

27th July, 1885.—“ Outbreak at an Industrial School.”—E 

27th July, 1885.—‘‘ Military Riot at Colchester,’—a ‘‘ serious affray be- 
tween military and civilians.” —E. 

28th July, 1885.—“ Affray between Soldiers and Police”—a ‘‘ grave dis- 
turbance between Austrian soldiers and policemen.’ —J£. 

29th July, 1885.—“ Riot in Spain”—a “serious riot at Huelva, directed 
against the Excise Laws.”—LE. 

31st July, 1885.—‘‘ Fight between Prisoners and Guards”—one of the 
‘*most severe conflicts . . . that probably ever occurred in Russia.’’—E£. 





DISCOVERY OF PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS.—The following “ finds ” 
were quite accidental :— 


15th November, 1889.—“ New York: In a railway-cutting near Trenton 
there have been found the earliest traces of man on the American Con- 
tinent.”—S., 

19th November, 1889.—‘‘ Northwest of Milan there has recently been dis- 
covered, through the draining of the large turf moor of La Lagozza, a lake 
dwelling . . . This relic of civilisation,” etc.—S. 


ASYLUMS BURNED 


8th May, 1890.—‘* The destruction by fire this afternoon of the Asylum of 
St. Jean de Dieu, at Longue Pointe, ten miles from Montreal, is the most 
dreadful disaster in the history of the Province of Quebec.” —S. 

9th May, 1890.—‘*The Chenango County Poor-House and Lunatic 
Asylum, near Norwich, New York, was destroyed by fire last evening, 13 
persons, including 11 idiots, being burned to death.” etce.—S. 


We pause, not for want of material, but for want of space. 
The foregoing sixteen series are taken from a list of more than « 
hundred and forty similar—not cases, but growps of cases, in 
some instances more than twelve serious accidents of the same 
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kind (other than wrecks) taking place within a few days. Coin- 
cidences strike different persons variously, and it may well be 
that some of those which have not been cited would impress 
the majority of readers far more than those which have. 
Taken all together, the catalogue seems to contain some element 
beyond that of mere coincidence, and to show that even still 
there are some things in heaven and earth which are not dreamt 
of in our philosophy. 

In conclusion, let it be understood that we are not coincidence 
hunters. Not one coincidence filed by us has been the result of 
searching. Not one newspaper has been bought or read for the 
purpose of finding a coincidence. No collaborator has been 
employed, no one has been asked to assist, hardly a friend has so 
much as known of this collection. Had it been otherwise, had 
many investigators been employed in various countries, it might 
possibly have been shown that, as sound, light, human beings, 
the world itself, all move in waves, so the acts, occurrences and 
events which make up human life take place in waves also all 
the world over. 

A. W. HoLMEs-ForBEs. 
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informed where Christopher Fitzpatrick lived, he 


name for Christopher Fitzpatrick. It is neither 


certainty find a much larger number of readers than t 
of Government publications. Unfortunately it does 
pretend to give a complete list of surnames in use in 


indexed list, the extraordinary peculiarities which 


tences in the bonds of matrimony, and their end. 


VARIETIES OF SURNAMES IN IRELAND. 


to state which of a number of varieties of a particular 
correct one; but it is valuable in this respect, it is the only attempt 
which has yet been made to bring to public knowledge, in an 


SUPPOSING a stranger in certain parts of Ireland desired to be 


would find 


some difficulty in obtaining the required information. The 
people of the locality, or, at least, a number of them, would stare 
at him in perplexity, and after ruminating for some time, would 
very likely say there was no such person in the neighbourhood ; 
while if he asked instead for “ Kit Patchy,” he would at once be 
directed to the person he wished tosee. English or Scotch readers 
must not run away with the idea that “ Kit Patchy” is a nick- 


more nor 


less than a simple equivalent for the longer and more correct 
name, and anyone who has any knowledge of Ireland, well 
knows that there are hundreds and thousands of similar pheno- 
mena to be found in our diversified and characteristic nomen- 
clature. A unique and interesting volume, which has recently 
been published—“ Varieties and Synonymes of Surnames and 
Christian Names in Ireland,” by Mr. R. E. Matheson, Secretary 
of the General Registry Office—shows that in the matter of 
surnames the Irish people present as complex and curious a 
specimen as one could possibly conceive. ‘Though produced in 
the ordinary Government blue book form, the wor 


k will of a 
he majority 
not give, or 
Ireland, nor 
name is the 


perplex the 


public registrars in the work of chronicling, for the benefit of 
future statisticians and antiquarians, those three great facts of 
our existences—their beginning, their junction with other exis- 


In all coun- 


tries in which there is a mixture of races and languages, peculiari- 
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ties of nomenclature must, of course, be expected; but the 
extraordinary way in which names have been twisted and 
interchanged in Ireland, has no parallel in any other country. 
Take any ordinary Irish name, and the odds are that in the 
little book of Mr. Matheson’s, half a dozen, or perhaps’ more, 
different versions of it will be found. Not in spelling and form 
only are the variations, but in very many cases names entirely 
different from one another are used synonymously. In quite a 
number of instances Irish names and their English equivalents 
are used interchangeably, while there are also instances of French 
names and their Irish and English translations being used at 
will by members of the same family. To take the last-mentioned 
class first, we find the names Petit, Little and Begg are used 
interchangeably, while there are in addition to these principal 
divisions, sub-divisions of each used in particular localities, such 
as Petty, Petite, Lytle, Littleton, Beggan and Biggedon. A 
great many Hibernians evidently agree with the Bard of Avon 
that a name— 


‘* Ts nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man ;”’ 


and that Petit turned into Beggan or Fitzpatrick into Patchy 
or Paragon, would retain all the dear perfection with which he 
had previously been associated. The instances in which Irish 
names and their English equivalents are used interchangeably 
are very numerous, and this fact is to a very great extent due to 
Statutes passed in 1366 and 1465. In the former year it was 
provided that, “ Every Englishman do use the English language 
and be named by an English name, leaving off entirely the 
manner of naming used by the Irish,” and in the latter, “that 
every Irishman that dwells betwixt or amongst Englishmen in 
the counties of Dublin, Myeth, Vriell and Kildare..... shall 


take to him an English surname of one town, as Sutton, Chester, ~ 


Trym, Skryne, Corke, Kinsale; or colour, as white, blacke, 
browne; or art or science, as smith or carpenter; or office, as 
cooke, butler...... . 

Mr. Matheson gives a list of Irish names with their English 
equivalents, from which we take the following :—Heany, Hene- 
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kan, M‘Eneany became Bird from ean, a bird; Duff became Black 
from dubh, black ; M‘Ashinagh, M‘Shanaghy, Shinnock, Shunny 
became Fox from sionuach, a fox ; Culreavy became Gray from 
riabhach, gray; Mac-an-Ree, M‘Aree, Muckaree became King 
from righ, a king ; Goan, Gow, Gowan, M‘Gowan became Smith 
from gobha, a smith ; Banane, Baun, Bawn became White from 
ban, white; Canavan became Whitehead from ceann, a head, 
and ban, white, etc. How this system of using Irish names, 
interchangeably with their English equivalents, perplexes and 
annoys the public registrars may be understood from the follow- 
ing extract :— 

“The registrar of Cappoquin district reports that a man 
named Bywater came into his office recently to register the death 
of his brother. He gave his brother’s name as Michael Sruffaun. 
On being interrogated as to the difference in the surnames, he 
said that he was always known by the name of Bywater, but 
his brother by the name Sruffaun. Sruffaun is the local form of 
struthan, an Irish word for a little stream.” 

“A person applied recently to one of the registrars for the 
certificates of the births of his two daughters, registered as Anne 
and Margaret M‘Girr. He stated that they were christened by 
the name of Short, and that he was married as Short, but always 
received the name of M(‘Girr, ‘Short’ and ‘M‘Girr’ being 
synonymous names.” 

A great many changes in names are, of course, caused by 
illiteracy, but it is news indeed that variations are caused by “a 
tendency to assimilate names to those of distinguished persons.” 
Thus we find that “ Nielson” has become “ Nelson,” while an 
evidence of political feeling is given in the fact that all the people 
in the district of Roscrea who were formerly called “ Parlon ” 
are now known as “ Parnell.” By the dropping or incorporation, 
either in their entirety or in a modified form, of prefixes, names 
are greatly varied as a few instances will show: Harris, Fitz- 
Harris, Feeharry ; Hunt, De La Hunt, Delahunt; St. Clair, 
Sinclair ; St. John, Singen or Cingen ; St. Leger, Sellenger. A 
somewhat similar effect is caused by dropping or incorporating 
affixes, and varieties are also the result of changing initial or 
other letters; of using contracted forms of names, as Free 
for Freeman; and of spelling names according to their usual 
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pronunciation, as Chism for Chisholm ; Chumley for Cholmon- 
dely ; and -Cohoun for Colquhoun. Here is a rather curious 
account supplied by the registrar of Moira district :— 

“Of Laverys there are several races in this vicinity, all having 
prefixes, and all rigidly denying relationship or common descent. 
They are Baun-Lavery (Bawn = White); Roe-Lavery (Rue = Red); 
Trin-Lavery, and Hard-Lavery. Of these Baun is the most 
usually or persistently adhered to, so much so that several people 
about here are known only by their prefix, as Charley, Ned, or. 
Dan Baun ... Of Roe-Laverys none now use the prefix that I 
am aware of. One man (who died recently at a very advanced 
age) used to be called Hugh Roe simply. His sons are simple 
Laverys, and never have I heard them referred to as Roes. The 
Trin-Laverys call themselves Armstrong. ... Iam not aware 
of any Trin-Laverys in this immediate neighbourhood, but there 


are a good many Armstrongs about four or five miles off, who, © 


[ suspect, are Trin-Laverys. Hard-Laverys are few. I only 
know one race. They have been occasionally called Hardy. . . .” 

There is a name “ Lammy ” in Ireland, which, before it reached 
its present form, seems to have been used as L’Ami, Lamie or 
Lammie. The changes in this case have evidently been the re- 
sult of ignorance, but there are a great many cases of changes 
for very different reasons. What those reasons are may be sur- 
mised from two incidents which Mr. Matheson relates :— 

“Some years ago the marriages of a brother and of a sister in 
the same family were solemnised in a registrar’s office. The son 
gave his surname as ‘ Faulkner, and his father’s surname as 
‘Faulkner. The daughter gave her surname as‘ Falconer,’ and 
her father’s surname as‘ Falconer.’ Both marriages were sub- 
sequently re-solemnised in a place of worship, and the same ortho- 
graphical differences were found to exist in the records kept by 
the officiating minister.” 

“A record came lately under examination in which a man, 
when registering the death of his brother, gave the name of de- 
ceased as ‘ Faweett,’ and signed his own name as ‘ Fossitt.? On 
inquiry into the case it was ascertained that the parties were in 
the habit of writing their names respectively as given in the 
entry.” 

Names again vary according to locality in a most extra- 
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ordinary way, as one example will show. “The name Mac- 
Alshinder (synonyme for Alexander), which is the form used in 
the Larne district, is found in the following forms in other dis- 
tricts :—Elchinder, in Ballymony district ; Elshander, in Bally- 
lesson district, (Lisburn Union); Elshinder, in Lisburn Union; 
Kalshander, in Dromore district, (Banbridge Union); M‘Cal- 
shender, in Ballymena district; M‘Calshinder, in Banbridge dis- 
trict; M‘Elshunder, in Ballymoney district; M‘Kelshenter, in 
‘Tanderagee district (Banbridge Union).” 

A glance through the valuable alphabetical list gives some 
very surprising facts with regard to the interchange of names. 
Thus the following have been found used in certain districts for 
one another :-— 

Beatty and M‘Caffry, Begley and Morrison, Bermingham and 
M‘Gorisk, Bickerstaff and M‘Givern, Bishop and Aspol, Brehony 
and Judge, Buchanan and Mowhannon, Buckle and Boughal, 
3yrne and Mucbrin, Campbell and M‘Cowell, Carr and Wilhair, 
Cassell and Cashlane, Caulfield and M‘Keown, Cody and Arch- 
deacon, Commane and Hurley, Connolly and Size, O’Connor and 
Minogher, Corbett and Lovett, Cowan and Keohane, Cox and 
Magilly, Crossan and O’Brien, Crozier and Bachal, Cummins and 
Misskimmins, Cuneen and Rabbit, Cummingham and Kinaghan, 
Darragh and Oak, Davis and M‘Daid, Doole and M‘Dowell and 
Muldoon, Downey and M‘Gill Downey, Drinan and Thornton, 
Driscoll and Hyde and Whooley, Edmundson and M‘Aimon, 
English and Gology, Feighery and Hunt, Flood and M‘Atilla 
and O’Thina, Fogarty and Swift, Foley and M‘Sharry, Fortune 
and M‘Carthy, Freeman and Seery, Galligan and White, Gaynor 
and M‘Ginity, Geoghegan and Houghegan, Gibbon and O’Kibbon, 
Gibson and Gibulawn, Gilchrist and-Laughlin, Killen and 
M‘Gullion, Gilshenan and Nugent, Goodman and Magingan, 
Gordon and M‘Gournson, O’Gorman and Bloomer, Green and 
M‘Glashan, Guihen and Wynne, Guilfoyle and Powell, Hackett 
and M‘Gaughie, Hamilton and Tumbleton, Hand and M‘Clave, 
Hanson and M‘Kittrick, Healy and Kerrisk, Holland and 
Wholihane, Holmes and M‘Cavish, Huston and M‘Taghlin, 
Ingoldsby and Gallogly, Iago and Jagoe, Jeffrey and Machamfry, 
Jennings and Kzoneen, Johnston and M‘Shane and M‘Keown, 


Kilbride and M‘Gill Bride, King and MacKilbony, Langtry and 
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Lanktree, Leech and Suogue, Leonard and M‘Alinion, Loughran 
and Early, Madden and M‘Evaddy, M‘Golrick and Golden, 
Matthews and Mitty, M‘Aloon and Monday, M‘Beth and MacBeth, 
M‘Bey, M‘Bride and Mucklebreed, M‘Crann and Wrenn, M‘Cullagh 
and Boar, M‘Dermott and Mulrooney, M‘Fadden and Faggy, 
M‘Givern and Bickerstaff and Montgomery, M‘Guigan and Pidgeon 
and Wigan, M‘Naboe and Victory, Tighe and Montague, M‘Weeny 
and Mawhinney, Melville and Blehein, Molloy and Slowey, 
Mulcahy and Vulcougha, North and Ultagh, Pigott and Pickett, 
Pogue and Pollock, Ponsonby and Punch, Prendergast and 
Shearhoon, Robinson and M‘Crub, Sexton and Tackney, Sheridan 
and Shilliday, Small and Kielty, Stafford and M‘Astoker, 
Stephenson and Steamson, Swift and O’Foodhy, Thompson and 
M‘Tavish, Uprichard and Bridget, Waters and Toorish, Wellesley 
and Wesley, Winter and M‘Alivery, Wolfe and Nix, Woods and 
M‘Ilhone. 

WILLIAM M‘GRATH. 





AN EPICUREAN TO STOICS. 


Our life between Desire 
And Discontent, 
"Twixt the pipkin and the fire, 
_ Is hotly spent. 
“Go, tame untamed desire,” 
Ye Stoics say, 

And prudes in jaundiced ire, 
That loathe love’s way. 
Still glowing hopes increase, 

All unfulfilled, 
In want we fry or freeze, 
Till we are stilled 


In Discontent: And then 
Retempt the fire 

Again, poor moths and men, 
And never tire. 

Yon fat, content and cool, 
Ex-sanguine life, 

Bequeath them to the fool 
And to—his wife! 


CHARLES GRAY ROBERTSON. 
63 




































SHORT SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
(BY A NEW PARLIAMENTARY HAND.) 


SIGNS are not wanting of the commencement of a new departure 
in Parliamentary eloquence. It may be predicted, without much 
risk of running counter to the injunction, not to prophecy un- 
less you know, that, well within our own time, short speeches in 
the House of Commons will have become the rule, and long ones 
the exception. Several causes are contributing to bring about 
this reversal of the old order of things. The first and most 
practical is the curtailment of the hours for speaking in the 
House, from the old and theoretically unlimited expanse to the 
practical closure at twelve o'clock at night. Two notable 
instances, in illustration of this point, occurred in the debate on 
the Parnell Commission, when, if at any time, the great leaders of 
the House and of the Bar were fairly entitled to orate—if I may 
be permitted to coina word. In bothinstances Mr. John Morley 
figured to advantage. Driven, by the sequential precedence un- 
avoidably accruing to other noted speakers, to the necessity of 
condensing hisobservationsinto less than one-half the time it would 
otherwise have occupied, Mr. Morley made in less than twenty 
minutes what was described by one of his friends as the best 
speech he ever made in the House. Every word told. Yet Mr. 
Morley is, or was, essentially an orator of the most academical 
school, and if oratory, as such, were to continue the fittest mode of 
parliamentary argument, this gentleman would, more than any 
other man, be entitled to survival. Another reason is a lessening 
of public respect for Parliament as a mere talking machine. 
Instances, common a few years ago, of the speech of a member 
occupying five-eighths of the whole parliamentary report in his 
loeal or district newspaper, are now comparatively rare. Even 
the London daily journal which gives the shortest reports of 
Parliament would scarcely repeat a former eccentricity of devot- 
ing five-eighths of the report to a single speech, say by Sir 
Henry James. A third reason is that members themselves are 


beginning to discover that results are not only more speedily, 
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but better and more effectively attained by short and pithy 
speeches—not necessarily bold, didactic, or dogmatic—than by 
orations. Scotch members, for example, though governed by a 
desire to promote business, are for the most part gifted with 
great power of speech, and are by no means loth to exercise it. 
Yet, in a discussion this session on a local application of the 
Education Code, to which discussion no time limit applied, the 
debate by half-a-dozen members occupied only an _hour-and-a- 
quarter. Each speaker, save one, contributed sharp, pointed, 
effective argument. The last one spoke weakly of compro- 
mise, and procrastination, and the House having made up its 
mind, objected then to hear Mr. Mundella, even as ex-Minister of 
Education, because the House had the innate conviction that he 
would, unquestionably and unconsciously, have posed for at 
least another quarter-of-an-hour. The question at issue, with 
the result, though of more local than general interest, was 
sufficiently serious to induce Mr. Caldwell, the mover, to sever 
himself from his party. Another example of brevity in speeches 
was afforded in the debate on Sir E. Hamley’s proposal for 
further State aid to Volunteers, resulting in the defeat of the 
Government by a majority of 33. Here fully a dozen members 
addressed the House in the space of two hours, their object being, 
first, to satisfy their constituents and friends, and to redeem 
their pledges by putting themselves in evidence on the subject ; 
and next, to extract from the War Minister a more definite promise 
than he was disposed to give. A third case in point was the dis- 
cussion of Sir George Trevelyan’s resolution in favour of winter 
sittings of Parliament. There, indeed, was a model on which the 
advocates of ten minutes’ speeches might base their plan. The 
mover being bound to give sufficient reason for the pro- 
posed change, would even, under a ten minutes’ bill, be 
allowed more than that time to do justice to his views. But 
neither the leader of the House, the Liberal whip, the Irish mem- 
bers—loquacious as they usually are, and avowedly of malice 
prepense—nor Mr. Whitbread, great parliamentarian, transgressed 
to any material extent a ten minutes’ line; and again the whole 
debate was concluded within three hours. Against these minor 
illustrations of the tendency which I am forecasting is to be set 
the protracted discussion of the Address and the long debate on 
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the Parnell Commission. The former has become normal and can 
only be justified on the doubtful ground of discussing fully at 
the opening of a session large questions of policy, which if not 
discussed in that way might necessarily have to be raised by 
special resolution later on, when legislative business should be 
making practical progress. The Parnell Commission debate was 
exceptional and abnormal. Several members of distinction were 
morally bound to address the House and the country on that 
question, and with two exceptions, the speeches, considering the 
vast amount of material, were efforts at condensation rather than 
expansion. In the case of the Attorney-General, utter weariness 
of the subject led to positive laches in the direction directly 
opposite to the pronounced oration which might reasonably have 
been expected from him. The exceptions the other way were 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sexton. The latter is said to have 
declared his intention to speak for three hours, and he very 
nearly carried out his threat. For that very reason he has sel- 
dom made a less effective speech. Representing as he did on 
tais occasion the oratorical power of the Irish party, with a 
reason for exercising “that same,” the House listened to him— 
chivalrously and sacrificingly listened to him—and I doubt not 
that both he and they were gratified with the finish of the oration. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke for an hour and forty-five minutes, and— 
because he was Mr. Gladstone—held his audience spell-bound. 
No other member of the House is so fully and literally reported 
in every newspaper in the country, because he is himself; and 
probably, for the same reason, no man’s speeches are so widely and 
diligently read. He is still the old man eloquent; but in smaller 
matters especially the member for Mid-Lothian is painfully prolix, 
guarding and reguarding,and fencing and fortifying his every posi- 
tion. Between the profusion of Mr. Gladstone’s power of speech 
and the commonplace laconism of the man-of-business who leads 
the House, there is ample room for the happy medium, where the 
graces of eloquence and courteous speech can have fair-play with- 
in limits shorter much than those of other and different times, 
but still ample for practical work, the performance of which 
ought to be the paramount duty of the British Parliament. 






























DRAMATIC NOTES. 
“THE JUDGE.” 


To paraphrase and modify a Gilbertian phrase, “and a bad judge 
too.” Reluctantly, but inevitably, the conviction (an apt word in 
connexion with a judge) is forced upon us, quite inexorably, 
that Mr Law’s Terry's Theatre play is a bad one. By the way, 
Law is a good name also in connexion with a judge. 

The sorry truth is that the play is vulgar. A sad word to 
have to write in criticising a piece produced under the manage- 
ment of one of our young actresses, and produced after Mr. 
Jerome's “New Lamps for Old.” Yet vulgar “The Judge” 
is. Not, as many may think, so much in respect to the central 
character. Far be it from us to say that the judge and the baby, 
and the escaped bigamist and the bed episodes, are quite nice. 
But the infinite art of Mr. Penley, and the literally ample experi- 
ence of Miss Emily Thorne, and the dexterous use of the phono- 
graph in the case of the baby, just skate us over the very thin 
ice, as far as this trio are concerned. 

No, the most prominent vulgarity, to our thinking, is in the 
relations between the quartette of the twin “young ladies” and 
the “two young gentlemen.” We may assume, on the authority 
of Mr. Law, that when “ young ladies and gentlemen” return in a 
closed carriage from a ball they maul one another about, and 
that they ransack cupboards for champagne and kisses after- 
wards. But,somehow, the stage representation of the latter, and 
the telling by the “young ladies” of the former, is not impressive 
or exhilarating. 

Nor is the play. Mr. Penley is—Mr. Penley; shorn, Samson- 
fashion, of the locks of comic opportunities. Miss Helen Leyton 
and Miss Cissy Grahame make up and play with a charming 
unity as the two twins. Mr. Herbert, palpably named after a 
character in the “Tale of Two Cities,” works hard, like a wooden 
automaton, and Mr. Frank Fenton plays with youth, as the two 
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young gentlemen. And, above all, Mr. Mark Kinghorne, happily 
for art rescued from the Music Hall, plays far and away the best 
in the piece, taking into account the advantages of part and of 
prestige with which most of his companions start. 

But after and despite all, the play is vulgar and uninteresting. 
Following upon Dick Venables, it makes one think whether Mr. 
Law had not better stick, not to his latest but to his last, and 
write only for German Reed’s. 


Two FarcicaL COMEDIES 


and both really funny. “Nerves” at the Comedy, and “ The 
Solicitor” at Toole’s. “Nerves” is pure fun from beginning to 
end. For once the centre of interest is not a husband concealing 
his marital infidelities, more or less unsuccessfully, from his wite. 
Mr. Comyns Carr frankly admits his indebtedness to “ Les 
Femmes Nerveuses.” Its degree does not concernus. The facts 
that we have a very amusing play, and that the unintermittent 
and inextinguishable laughter that is its effect is of the perfectly 
harmless order, these concern all lovers of the drama. 

Mr. Hawtrey ha gathered together an almost ideal company, 
and “Nerves” is played in almost ideal fashion. The 
manager himself plays the imperturbable Captain Armitage with 
a singularly effective quietness. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, when we 
saw the piece, had replaced Mr. Kemble in the part of the 
pompous father-in-law. Mr. Farquhar himself would probably 
not put in a claim to being a great actor. But he is what pro- 
fessional people call “sound,” and in such good company he 
caught the infection of their excellent acting and did not make 
us long for Mr. Kemble. All the women are very good. The 
names of the Misses Maude Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lottie Venne 
and Lydia Cowell, speak for, and are a host in, themselves, 
They are all so unlike one another in everything but the excel- 
lence of their acting. 

Concerning Mr. Righton, as the bewildered confectioner, it is 
difficult to speak of him without using the language of hyperbole. 
Make-up, gesture, face-play, intonation, are all perfectly French, 
with just that indefinite touch of exaggeration essential to 
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artistic work. A really delicious performance in a delightful 
play. 

Mr. J. H. Darnley says that “The Solicitor” is pure English. 
He can be congratulated upon a funny piece of native growth. 
It is not quite as mirth-provoking as “ Nerves,” and the company 
playing it is not to be compared with the Comedy people, 
although it does include Miss Susie Vaughan. That excellent 
artist seemed, on the occasion of our visit, the least bit in the 
world out of heart with her work. And Mr. Kaye is not a 
Righton. An impression made by his acting in “ The Bungalow ” 
is deepened by seeing him in “The Solicitor.” Much of his 
effectiveness is due to a walk and style of speaking that are 
curiously at one, and that come very near to being physical 
deformities. He reminds one painfully of Mr. Owen Dove of 
unhappy memory. 

Mr. John Tresahar works very hard, a little too hard, as “The 
Solicitor.” It is, as probably every one has said, a Charles Wynd- 
ham part, and Mr. Tresahar is not a Charles Wyndham. But 
we are bound to say that to see a young gentleman whom, thus 
far, we have chiefly noticed as doing excellent work in old 
Comedy, play so brightly, and without exaggeration, in modern 
farce, is an agreeable surprise. 


“THis WOMAN AND THAT.” 


Here also one is tempted to use the language of hyperbole— 
only in the opposite direction. Only one thing could be worse 
than Mr. Pierre Leclercq’s play, tried and found wanting at a 
Globe matinée. And the one thing was forthcoming. It was 
Miss Adelaide Moore’s acting. Absence of plot and characterisa- 
tion; dialogue, incidents, and words in the London Journal vein. 
Miss Moore, with her impossible walk, her spasmodic method of 
speaking, her strenuous tight-lacing, her fatal want of compre- 
hension of the rudiments of art, was in keeping with the piece ; 
and with the vulgarity that insists upon printing two names in 
the bill in larger type than all the others—those of Mr. Otis 
Skinner and Miss Adelaide Moore. 
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“As You LIKE IT” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Not, as yet, with Ellen Terry as Rosalind and Henry Irving as 
Touchstone. That is to come. In the meanwhile, a performance 
of Rosalind that would be worthy of Ellen Terry herself. 

The general impression, however, left by Mr. Daly’s excellent 
company of comedians in “ As You Like It,” is that they are not 
quite equal to playing unadulterated Shakspere, and that, with 
a genial if rather inartistic kindliness, the English critics have 
treated them just a shade in the world too kindly. Such a 
scratch performance as the recent one at the Lyceum would have 
been soundly rated, instead of being over-rated, had it been given 
by English actors. 

The Duke Frederick might be a figure from a tea-canister ; 
the Oliver was singularly unimpressive; the Corin almost as 
wicked an old man as the Adam; the Sylvius with so little sense 
of his Shakspere that he reads the “Phoebe, Phoebe, Pheebe,” as 
if it were a call to Phcebe,and thereupon incontinently sallies 
forth after the “bugle-eyed” maid; the Jaques, funereal. But 
the Adam was once again the first sinner. His voice was as the 
striving of many railway whistles, and his fall (in the forest) as 
if he had trodden on a piece of orange-peel. 

Add to these a Touchstone with an American accent and an 
Orlando not more than passable, and you would wonder at the 
fine writing lavished on the show, did you not remember the 
Celia and the Rosalind. They are far and away the best, taking 
them together, we have seen. Miss Adelaide Prince makes of 
Celia not the common-place, uninteresting gooseberry-player we 
are too used to, but a distinct and real individuality. And Ada 
Rehan’s Rosalind is incomparable. Never have we loved our 
Rosalind so much as this latest time. The analysis, the descrip- 
tion of this exquisite performance wants pages and the pen of 
a Hazlitt. Let us only note the very beautiful playing of the 
fainting scene, and then be content with saying with Celia 
“ wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful, and after that out 
of all whooping.” The quotation is made from memory, hundreds 
of miles from England and a Shakspere, and is bound to be not 
quite accurate. ALEC NELSON. 
E. M. A. 





























MUSIC NOTES. 


THE genial “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” has written—I 
forget in which volume of the pleasant series by which he has so 
endeared himself to the hearts of many ladies—a remarkable 
poem entitled “ Aistivation.” My recollection of it is, 1 confess, 
very vague ; but I remember that it told, in an ingenious jargon 
of anglicised Latin, of the joys of holiday-making in the summer. 
I recall it that I may ask why no composer has ever written a 
song, or a symphony, or a sonata, or anything else that begins 
with S, to celebrate the joys of the musical critic when he comes 
back from burying the season, and goesa-jaunting. Surely here 
is a fitting theme, for the musician shares in the joys of estiva- 
tion not less than his ancient enemy, the critic. But nobody has 
done it; and, as.a poor apology for the pean which ought to be 
ringing over the season’s open grave, I can only offer an in- 
dolent and irresponsible review of that season’s life; or, at least, 
of some of its features. 

Yes ; the season is dead ; and I believe that, take it for all in 
all, we shall not look upon its like again. At least, I hope we 
shall not. There is really something melancholy in its re- 
membrance, for I have asked the oldest inhabitant, and he tells 
me, with a great show of candour and sincerity, that he does not 
remember that ever, in the course of his long experience, he has 
had to go to so many concerts, or has heard so little music. He 
does not refer only to the piano plague, but to the ravages made 
by the rest of the army. The players on the fiddle and the harp, 
the singers, and the non-singers—the latter by far the more 
numerous ; their multitude no man can number—and the opera 
people. What is to be said of them, and what is to become of 
them? There ought to be a census of all these people, and a 
Government Commission should sit to inquire into their functions, 
and their fates. This is not nonsense; for sitting down quietly 
to think over the musical results of the last six months, I cannot 
free myself from the thought that the chief one is a frightful 
waste of energy, and talent, and despair ; to say nothing of the 
corresponding waste of time on the part of the ecrities and public. 
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It seems to me that in no other branch of art is there so much 
energy uselessly dissipated. It is not merely that a great many 
of those who devote themselves to the practise of the musical art 
are quite unfitted for the work, and possess talents which, applied 
in any other direction—say grocery or the church—would lead 
them to credit and renown. But there is worse than this; I 
know no more melancholy sight than that, which is often afforded 
by the smaller concerts of the season, of really excellent and 
earnest artists who, simply from lack of influence, will never be 
able to lift themselves into even moderate success. They earn a 
little by teaching, perhaps ; or, for a ridiculously inadequate fee, 
they rush about the country to sing at small provincial concerts. 
What is to be done with them ? 

I don’t know; but as, although a musical critic, I make no 
pretensions to omniscience, it by no means follows that nobody 
else knows. I spoke last month of the Royal College of Music, 
and indicated very briefly my opinion that its director would 
entitle himself to lasting praise if he could persuade his financial 
supporters to givesome attention tothe fate of the numerous young 
musicians who, having finished their term of education, are sent 
out to battle with ignorance and the dark warriors of Philistinism. 
[ do not know accurately the total value of the scholarships and 
prizes obtainable at the Royal Academy and the Royal Coilege: but 
[ am convinced that part of the money which is now disposed of 
in the shape of scholarships might, with a great deal more profit, 
be used for the support of the most promising students after they 
leave their college. At present, most of them settle down in 
country towns, where the musical education is chiefly in the 
hands of estimable but conservative professors, who—through 
no fault of their own—have lost touch with contemporary 
musical opinion and achievement. The young musician, with no 
money to back him, has hard enough work to get pupils at all. 
Any opportunity for public performances is denied him. I can 
think of several such cases; one in particular came under my 
notice quite recently. It was that of a clever young man, who, 
obtaining a post as church-organist—worth, perhaps, £40 
annually—tried to start a quartette party, at first for private 
practise, but with the intention of ultimately giving concerts. 
He hoped by this means to stimulate the musical life of the 
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town ; he had vague dreams of forming a municipal orchestra. 
Year after year he worked, but without success. To have played 
in the orchestra attached to the theatre, would have been to lose 
caste altogether—such is the provincial prejudice. To live at all, 
he was obliged to fill every hour of his days (and, almost, of his 
nights) with pupils whose parents, being all of the bourgeoisie, 
would refuse to pay more than a wretchedly small fee. And when 
I last heard of him, he had relinquished all his dreams of useful- 
ness, and was in danger of becoming a mere pedagogue ; and 
the artist in him got no better fate than that of decently reluctant 
burial. Now, had his Alma Mater—the phrase has here some- 
thing of irony—been able to support him with a small yearly 
stipend ; if it had had at its disposal funds to grant him a con- 
tinued scholarship for two or three years, he would have been in 
an infinitely better position. He could have kept some little 
time for practice (he had promised, once, to become an excellent 
organist and violinist), and would no doubt have succeeded in 
getting together the nucleus of his permanent orchestra. But he 
did not, and there is another life gone down the wind. 

Is it not plain that music would have benefited, had his fate 
been otherwise ? Suppose that, for three years, one student the 
less had been educated gratuitously at the institution from 
which my friend came ; at the worst, there would have been one 
the less in the bitter struggle, and, at the best, one life, now 
wasted, might have become a centre of permanent and vital 
in fluence. 

It will be seen that my remarks apply almost exclusively to 
those young musicians who are obliged to settle in the provinces. 
I am only too painfully aware that the lot of those who remain 
in London is equally hard. The concert season lasts but four or 
tive months, and what becomes of these singers and players during 
the rest of the year is still a mystery tome. One may suggest 
a kind of artistic Malthusianism, of course ; but,—-the remark is 
trite, but true—the experience of others is lost on the new comers. 
Filled with genuine enthusiasm for the art to which they think 
themselves called, they imagine that, whatever may have been 
the fate of others, they themselves are certain of success. Their 
merits will assuredly be recognised, and so they cling to their 
choice, and spend their time in singing at suburban tea-parties, 
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or in ways equally depressing and useless. But few have the 
courage to relinquish the well-nigh hopeless struggle ; and, as 
I have said, I cannot conjecture what their ultimate fate can be, 
nor am I prepared with any suggestions for their help. But if 1 
were, they would probably be futile. It may be an ungracious 
thing to say, but it seems that while many people are willing 
enough to give in aid of a popular cause, few are content to assist 
unobtrusively an individual artist, however meritorious. 

I have scarcely written on the lines which I had proposed to 
myself at the outset, but apology seems superfluous. The pre- 
ceding remarks have grown out of my recollections of the past 
season, which, however busy and important it may have seemed, 
has really accomplished very little towards forwarding the highest 
interests of music. 

The Richter concerts, it must be confessed, were, on the whole, 
admirably successful: scarcely less so the Philharmonic; while of 
the two series given by Mr. Henschel—the London Symphony and 
the Young People’s Orchestral—the latter was distinctly valuable 
from the educational point of view. Of Mr. Harris’s season of 
opera at Covent Garden, little remains to be said. The “ Hamlet” 
of Ambroise Thomas was produced, with M. Lassalle in the title 
réle; neither he nor the work commended themselves to any 
high degree of favour. And of the performance of “Carmen,” 
with which the season ended, what can be said? M. Jean de 
Reszke assumed the part of Don José for the first time, and with 
superb effect; and Miss Zélie de Lussan—who, for me, is the 
only Carmen on the stage—sang and acted with a fire well 
worthy of the great artist with whom she was associated. But 
there were three conductors. Mr. Harris may possibly have 
thought that by allowing his three orchestral chiefs to hold the 
bdton in turn—Signor Mancinelli officiating during the first and 
last acts, Signors Bevignani and Randegger taking the second and 
third—he was “living up” to the high traditions of Covent 
Garden. If he thought so, and the proceedings were not the 
outcome of a mere desire for sensation, then he was in the minor- 
ity of one. 

SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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HENRIK IpsEN’s PrRosE Dramas. (Walter Scott.) Our Ibsen 
friends—is not their name “Legion ?”—should be satisfied, if 
not with the existing conditions of Society, at least with so 
much of them as is concerned with the publishing of the English 
translations of the Seer’s plays. The volume we have received 
is in its get-up as irreproachable as Helmer. It has outside the 
autograph of Ibsen, in yellow on green (profanely suggestive of 
playing pool). It has a portrait of Ibsen, looking so like a 
glorified butler, and more signature within. It is edited by 
William Archer, irreproachably. It contains “The League of 
Youth,” “ Pillars of Society,” “ A Doll’s House ;” and as these are, 
in point of time, the first three of the “modern” eight plays, 
this is right enough. That Mr. Archer is not only editor, but 
translator of all the three, is less his fault than Miss Lord’s, 
whose translation of “Et Dukkehjem,’ Mr. Archer, in the main 
and despite his Translator’s Note on p. 286, treats as the 
Levite did the man that fell among thieves. There is a 
biographical introduction, a model of condensation, and there 
are two useful pages on the difficulties of translating. Paper 
and type are, again, irreproachable. Reading the three plays 
once more, the incisiveness, the fearlessness, the uncompromising 
laying bare of what actually is, the characterisation, the 
dramatic instinct and reason of Ibsen, all come home to us 
freshly. With the one eternal exception, no one, perhaps, has so 
much power as Ibsen of, putting many meanings, past, present, 
and to come, to speaker, auditor, audience, into a phrase. “The 
League of Youth” is the most diffuse and least satisfactory of the 
modern plays—not unnaturally, as it was the first. In “ Pillars 
of Society ” there is more of the ordinary dramatic methods than 
in later works—note, e.g., the (as we think) wise use made of the 
ship the Indian Girl. And in “A Doll’s House”—but there, every- 
body knows “ A Doll’s House,” and we shall soon have from our. 
editors, as the Norwegians had from their hosts after 1879, the 
hint that “A Doll’s House” is not to be discussed. Only this 
play, like all the rest, reminds us that Ibsen is, at present, an 
individualist. He said, a while ago, when he paid a flying visit 
to his native land, that the emancipation of women and of the 
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working-class were the two main problems presenting them- 
selves. He has thus far not grappled with the latter and 
greater problem. The salvation of the individual he has 
dramatised, with, as result, the curious spectacle of young 
Gregers in “ Vildanden.” Are we to have dramatic treatment 
of the salvation of the working-class from the one hand that 
seems capable of painting the tremendous picture ? 


Borrow’s BIBLE IN Sealn. (Minerva Library: Ward, Lock & Co.) 
[ wonder how many of the readers of “Time” have read the 
book whose utterly misleading title I have just written. If 
there is even a small percentage that have, let me say to them 
with all the fervour of a lover who has just met an old mistress, 
“Read again.” And to the 90,000 per cent. that only know 
Borrow and the “ Bible in Spain” as two shadowy names, let me 
say, “ Read at once.” 

For it is altogether a very delightful book. I am tempted 
to be as first personal as the writers in the “Star” or the 
“Referee.” Years ago, when the book was only just of age, I 
read it because, as my belongings, carnal and spiritual, told me, 
the book was about the Bible. It is not. however, about the 
Bible, except in certain parenthetical, business spasms. It is 
about Spain and towns and mountains, and, above all, human 
nature. And now I have read it again, with much the same 
feelings as those with which one reads the youth-tinged books of 
boyhood or—may I use the simile again—meets man or woman 
once beloved. Not altogether believing everything. 

Most of us re-read Scott and Dickens—never Shakspere—in 
this fashion. Well, with Borrow as with them, there is no sense 
of disappointment, rather a sense of renewed wider and deeper 
happiness. 

Of course, the book is seriously handicapped by the compulsory 
introduction of references to Borrow’s well-meant impertinence 
in drafting the Bible into Spain and Portugal, and of common- 
place ranting against Roman Catholics. But one soon gets used 
to and over that. And even to and over the bad English in 
which the fascinating book is written. 

“T found that most of them were bigoted Papists. I therefore, 
when they told me they were Christians, denied the possibility of 
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their being so.” “Truly wonderful are the ways of Providence,” 
a& propos of a poor devil of a sailor swept off a yard to death, 
“T was so unavoidably mixed up with such (scenes and characters) 
that I could scarcely have given a faithful narrative of what be- 
fell me had I not brought them forward in the manner which I 
have done.” 

Are those three quotations not sufficient to quell any literary 
student’s ardour? And yet the ardour must not be quelled. For, 
against such banalities as these must be set pages upon pages of 
vivid descriptions whose like is not to be found outside the 
writings of Defoe. Let me quote one only :—-“ We reached a 
sandy plain studded with stunted pine; the road was little more 
than a footpath, and, as we proceeded, the trees thickened and 
became a wood, which extended for two leagues, with clear spaces 
at intervals, in which herds of cattle and sheep were feeding ; the 
bells attached to their necks were ringing slowly and mono- 
tonously.” Is it not Defoe with a touch of De Quincey ? 

Mr. Bettany never did a wiser,a more kindly thing for the 
younger generation than the inclusion, in the Minerva Series, of 
this remarkable and imaginative work. E. A. 


HAWTHORNE. By Moncure D. Conway. (Great Writer Series) 
Walter Scott.—An artistic book, not unworthy of its subject. In 
his opening chapter Mr. Conway speaks of the “ exceptionally 
competent biographers” of Hawthorne. They should have been 
competent, but surely no one can read with patience such a book 
as Julian Hawthorne’s “Life” of his Father and Mother; and 
Mr. James’ “ Hawthorne ” is dreariness itself. But in Mr. Conway, 
Hawthorne has found a really competent biographer, and we are 
half inclined to regret that he was restricted to the comparatively 
small volumes of this series. It is true he has managed to crowd 
an immense amount of purely biographical data and detail, and 
of suggestive criticism into his 215 pages. But for once the 
reader is likely to ask for more. 

Of that one sad and disgraceful blot upon Hawthorne’s other= 
wise noble life—his defence of, and sympathy with, slavery, and 
the ignoble bargain with Pierce, Mr. Conway speaks frankly and 
honestly, albeit not untenderly. And he has realised—as the 
other biographers have not—the full hideousness of the cireum- 
stances that forced Hawthorne into that bargain. One may well 
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indeed reserve “all bitter reproaches ” for a system “ which had 
reduced such an author to the necessity of so bartering his brain 
for the support of his family,” and for a society in which “such 
stuff (the ‘ Life’ of Pierce) brought Hawthorne more money than 
all his real works together.” Not, of course, that Hawthorne was 
the man to sell himself or his innermost convictions even to get 
bread for his children. But despite Hawthorne’s pro-slavery 
views, and even, or perhaps especially, after reading Mr. Conway’s 
attempted apology (it must have cost the “ Underground rail- 
way’ Virginian, some pain in the writing), who can doubt that 
but for his dire need Hawthorne would never have written the 
“ Lite,” in return for which he received the Liverpool consulate ? 

As for the “limitations ” of Hawthorne, and his odd indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of the negroes, while he sympathised so in- 
tensely with the misery of the European slaves, such limitations 
and contradictions are not unusual. Did not Mr. Conway, who not 
merely sympathised with the rising of John Brown (why, though, 
does he say Brown was mad7?), but actively helped to bring about 
the American Civil War, did not he himself side in the French Civil 
War with the Versaillese and not with the Paris Proletariat ? 

THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEw. By J. Morrison Davidson 
(Wm. Reeves, Fleet Street). A very useful little volume, and 
one that should prove a most valuable book of reference. It is 
perhaps a little too suggestive of the newspaper article, and it is 
a thousand pities that for want of space Mr. Davidson has had 
to treat matters of deepest import superficially, and that he has 
been forced into dismissing in half-a-dozen lines what requires 
pages of exposition. 

Mr. Davidson deals with the five “Doms of Human Develop- 
ment’—Savagedom, Slavedom, Serfdom,, Wagedom, Freedom, 
Freedom apparently (but for the necessary “ Dom,” I fancy Mr. 
Davidson would have chosen a less abused term) is for him 
synonymous with Socialism. Christ, Mr. Davidson considers the 
“Prince of Socialism,” and indeed does not seem to distinguish very 
clearly between Utopian and Scientific Socialism. But in spite 
of shortcomings unavoidable in a book of only 180 small pages, 
dealing, so to say, with the whole history of Sociology, the work 
is a very welcome addition to our very limited popular English 
library on the subject. But, why, oh, why, Mr. Davidson, prefer 
the Americanism “swag,” to the term “ surplus-value?”—E. M. A. 





























